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the meeting of the wheat 


Today the wheat harvest is in full swing. Tomorrow in 
one of our great mills the wheat from one field will meet 
up with wheat from other fields. 

This meeting of the wheat is part of the process we 
know as blending. It is the secret of the unvarying 
uniformity that is a characteristic of all International 
Milling flours—the uniformity which is so important 
to you in your own baking problems. 

Actually, with us, this blending process starts early 
in the growing season. While the wheat is still in the 
fields, our field men are sending in specimens for us 
to analyze in our Bakery Research Laboratories. From 
these reports we build up a careful record of the char- 
acteristics of all wheat from Texas to the Canadian 
border. And so, when the wheat is harvested and comes 


to market, we are fully informed about its quality and 


characteristics. This enables our buyers to purchase 
not only the choicest wheat, but wheat with the exact 
qualities we require. 

Yes, it is these records, these laboratory analyses of 
each shipment of wheat, that make possible the correct 
blending to obtain flour of the high quality and stand- 
ards that we demand. That is why we are able to serve 
you with flour of unvarying uniformity—flour that you 
can rely on to meet your baking requirements day after 
day, month after month without calling for any adjust- 
ment in your schedule. 

This careful quality control, this emphasis on unvary- 
ing uniformity, which is part of the production of In- 
ternational “Bakery-Proved” flours, is important to 
you. It is aimed at bringing you a flour that will make 
your loaf the best in your market. 
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Dueling with an enemy deep in the wheat kernels 


The harvest was good. Farmers watch- 
ing the golden Lg flood into the ele- 


vator were glad their crops had been 
spared from severe attacks of thieving 

rasites and crippling insects. One 
armer smiled as he watched, peotening 
himself that next year his crop woul 
be even bigger. 


But the wheat he’d kept for seed con- 
cealed a crop destroyer, although it ap- 
peared perfect. Deep in the kernels the 
unseen causal fungus of loose smut had 
stowed away. There lay the germ of the 
plant disease which ca a loss esti- 
mated at 11,000,000 bushels to one year’s 
wheat harvest in the United States. 


Loose smut is ready to.strike 


Spring came. The farmer saw the seed 
he’d planted in the fal develop into 
green plants which marched in file from 
end to end of his fields. 

“It’s going to be a good crop,” he 
boasted to himself. 

_ But the farmer didn’t know that in- 
side the forming wheat heads lurked the 
fungus which would defeat his proud 
boast. Replacing potential wheat heads 
with its own deadly growth, loose smut 
was massing for the attack. 

Then the heads thrust forth from 
green sheaths. There, instead of the 
young, .slender spikes of wheat, the 
farmer saw on many stems the clotted 
mass of olive-brown spores. Loose smut 
had struck! And the farmer knew that 
the profit in his crop was gone, a vic- 
tim of loose smut. 

What happened then? The moist, 
olive-brown fungus mass soon dried. 
The winds came! The dried spores, viru- 
lent and alive as ever, were blown to 
healthy heads where they would again 
grow deep in the tissues of the young, 
forming Reale: there to rest unseen 
until the kernels were sown. 

With the coming of the next harvest 


time the smut fungus would once more 
collect its toll from the farmer’s crop if 
this seed were sown. 


Loose smut, a tricky enemy 


These, then, are the tricks of the hidden 
foe which challenge the Plant Scientists 
working on control of loose smut. The 
fact that some soft wheat varieties of 
high yield and good milling quality are 
particularly susceptible to smut compli- 
cates their task. 


Yet in many areas producing soft 
wheats, farmers, knowing the chance 
they take, still grow susceptible wheats 
because these wheats, willing hosts to 
the loose smut spore, have the qualities 
which make the gamble worthwhile. 


Plant Scientists, starting the task of 
breeding resistant wheats, were faced 
with these opposing facts. But finally, 
after years of work in laboratory and 
field and with microscope and grain drill, 
they have succeeded in breeding resist- 
ant varieties which have the desired 
qualities of high yield and good grain. 

Loose smut, however, is a tricky en- 
emy. Conquered on one front, it may 
appear on another with all the virulence 
it displayed before. 


Scientists are spore collectors 


Examining the strength of the enemy, 
the Plant Pathologists discover many 
races of the loose smut. One variety, 
highly resistant in the north central area, 
is food for another race of the fungus 
when the variety is planted in the south. 

Plant Scientists, including those of 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
have collections of the most virulent 
loose smut races. Newly developed va- 
rieties of wheat, exposed to these races, 
must prove their resistant qualities be- 
fore release to the farmers. 


Inset picture shows effect of loose smut on full 

head of wheat. Spore mass, blown away by 

winds, leaves only the naked rachis of the 4 
often unnoticed at harvest time. 


Hot baths fatal to loose smut 


Luckily, the hidden fungus which is un- 
harmed by chemical treatments applied 
to the seed surface, dies when the in- 
fected kernels, first soaked for 4 hours 
in cool water, are plunged for 10 min- 
utes in water heated to a temperature 
of 129° Fahrenheit. If this temperature 
is kept constant and the wheat is not 
kept in the hot bath for more than 10 
minutes, the fungus is killed and the 


wheat embryo is unharmed. From such 
treated seed, stocks of seed wheat essen- 
tially free of loose smut may be grown. 

Though this hot water treatment is 
the only method of killing the fungus 
discovered so far, there is one more way 
a wheat farmer can obtain clean seed. 
Plant Scientists prescribe certified seed 
for the farmer who is not equipped to 
apply the hot water treatment. This 

ain must pass a field inspection for 
oose smut before it is given the ap- 
proval of the inspectors for sale as 
‘certified seed.”’ 


The duel continues 


And though their work has resulted in 
the production of several resistant wheat 
types, Plant Scientists recognize the 
viciousness of their opponent. The duel 
ae the wily foe continues! And, the 
Plant Scientists say, the fight will be 
won only when good wheats are bred 
which are resistant everywhere to each 
race of the fungus. 

The day which sees the development 
of such wheats is closer because of the 
work of the Plant Scientists who are 
studying and fighting the loose smut 
disease. 

In documenting this work of the Plant 
Scientists—plant breeders and pathol- 
ogists, and chemists of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—it is Pills- 
bury’s desire to honor these men whose 
achievements have benefited the farmer, 
the miller, the baker and the home- 
maker of America. 





Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


| This documentation is one of a series now being repeated. Bound reprints of the entire series may be obtained by writing to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "ATS? 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compa: 
are held by leading baller 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 








HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY I. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 











McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











—— HERE’S A GREAT 
BREAD BUILDER 


Bread builder extraordinary—that’s 
BUFFALO flour. Its quality is 
firmly based on scientific wheat se- 
lection and mill processes that are 
expertly controlled from wheat to 
finished product. BUFFALO is a 
choice standard patent, dependable 
always for finer, tastier bread. 












































THE WItthdEs NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 





WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP % 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 





We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 










CORPORATION 


FO BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MoO. 

















44 Shopping for bargains is danger- 
ous business for a baker who 
wants to produce quality bread. 
You can rely on Page flour qual- 
ity .. . backed by a superior lo- 
cation for wheat selection. afi 


THE THO MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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Shippers of 


4 WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


‘ q GRAIN 
a 280 ¥ sL1S 
id | AA\NNEAP! : 





“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


/ 






that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 


ne inert oa | (QNSOLIDATED, ELOUR MILLS (0) 


Wellington, Kansas 














WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
OKLA. ““Washita” 


“800 bbis 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





<> 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures' most of its wheat 

directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
LEBANON, 
TLL. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 
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FLOUR MILLS CO + KANSAS CIT 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - KANSAS C 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN - OATS -~ FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR uA. 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 


J.P. BURRUS, Pre. = =—s—=(<ié« WALLACE: M. NEEL 
A.H. FUHRMAN;  ——*——s&E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. andK.C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


eins. 


am 























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


pam ot she ete WABASH ELEVATOR 


ees — a hd i OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ’ . fork © 

New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. mm en ee 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange mE ity he 
Duluth Board of Trade e amens. Coty, Se. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okla. 

New York Rubber Exchange . ‘ Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The confidence you feel in buying 
POLAR BEAR is based on many 
years of producing only top quality 
flour. This year, as always, you can 
be sure that POLAR BEAR will re- 
main in the very top bracket of flours 
that give full, sound baking value in 
every sack. 


. FOUNDED BY 
iy «ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Cente nial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK OITy 






















MERCHANT MILLERS 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














































SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 















Millers of High 

WESTERN MALLING Co. oe 

MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR Family and Ex- 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR port Flours. 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 























TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 2" 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS Mites 0b that aad tate Whine Peeur 


604 LEWIS cians. ee: <p 0 ge 4, OREGON DAILY CAPACITY 3, 900 SACKS 




























_=*DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


_ ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. % FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas ~- Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


GCapoectty..1 4,000. Sacks .Daity 
; SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY © BAKERS ¢. CRACKERS ¢- CAKE 
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Quatity 


~_ PROTECTION 
in 


TownGrier 


HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 

pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it ... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 




















K A N S A S C I x Y PAUL UHLMANN, 


12,500 CWTS. DAILY Chairman of the Board 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 


SEwrOdl, a AcRWwan, JOHN W. CAIN, President 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 


° ; R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY : 





2,250,000 BUS. 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 











T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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IEFC Official Declares World 


Grain Situation Much Improved 





Mild Temperatures 
and Rains Help 
European Crops 


LONDON—Heavy rainfall is re- 
ported from all European countries 
but the continuance of mild condi- 
tions gives rise to some optimism. 
Generally speaking the crops are of 
good color and look vigorous. Weath- 
er experts are forecasting a return to 
conditions of snow and frost in Feb- 
ruary and March and threat of frost 
without an adequate snow coverage 
is causing some misgiving. 

The soil in the United Kingdom is 
inclined to be heavy and growers 
would welcome a little frost to help 
break up the land. Spells of sunshine 
have assisted growth and in cases 
where germination has been regular 
the crops present a good appearance. 

Reports of floods in France still 
come to hand, but on the whole the 
prospects there are better than at 
this time last year. The acreage of 
winter wheat, originally estimated at 
9,900,000 has been increased, accord- 
ing to an official estimate, to 10,028,- 
200, which represents a considerable 
rise over last year. Spain, which has 
also benefited from the mild condi- 
tions, now reports snow and sleet 
but the condition of the crops gives 
rise to satisfaction. 

There have been heavy falls of 
snow in Austria and Bulgaria and 
these have served to give good pro- 
tection from the frosts which have 
occurred during the last few days. 
Roumania also reports satisfactory 
progress as a result of the prevail- 
ing mild conditions. Although the 
snow which fell early in January 
quickly melted, leaving the crops un- 
protected, growth is not abnormal 


and the crops are green and vigorous. 

According to reports reaching Lon- 
don Feb. 4, Russia is experiencing 
the warmest winter for 50 years. 
There were frequent thaws in De- 
cember and January and the first 
thaw of February has already started. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN, FLOUR UTILIZATION 
IN GREECE TO BE STUDIED 


WASHINGTON — J. H. Shollen- 
berger, chief of the commodity de- 
velopment division, Northern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, Peoria, II1., 
soon will go to Greece tg make a 
study of grain and flour distribution 
problems for the State Department. 
It is planned that he will spend about 
three months in that country. 











AUSTRALIA, ARGENTINA TO ADD 
LIBERALLY TO WORLD SUPPLIES 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The world has passed the peak ofthe 


cereal crisis. 


That information was made available to The Northwestern 
Miller and associated publications early last week and confirmed by 
Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, secretary-general of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council in an appearance Feb. 6 before the Joint Com- 


mittee on the Economic Report. 


Dr. FitzGerald stated that grain availability has increased by 
3 million tons, to 32 million tons, from the earlier estimate of 29 


million. 


This opinion is based on the continuance of the present excellent 





Army Buys 130,000 Sacks 80% Flour 
* 


* * 


* * * 


CHICAGO — Procurement officials of the Army Quartermaster Depot 
purchased 130,000 sacks of 80% extraction flour Feb. 5. Invitations had been 
sent out for 50,000 sacks, but purchases were extended to the larger quantity. 
The army postponed purchase of 90,000 sacks of 72% extraction flour until 
later and will send out new invitations before the buying is done. 





Curbs on Distillers in Doubt 
as Committee Approves Move 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report has approved in principle the 
government request to aljlocate grain 
to beverage distillers until Oct. 31, 
1948, it is by no means certain that 
Congress will approve this action. 

According to Rep. Jesse Wolcott 
(R., Mich.), chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, it 
will be impossible for his group to 
take up the problem until Feb. 23 at 
the earliest. No hearings are slated 
for his committee this week, and the 





House-Senate Opinion Clash May 
Slow Long Range Farm Program 


WASHINGTON—The Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee has reported on 
its version of the long range agri- 
cultural program, which reveals none 
of the extraordinary features pre- 
dicted' by Sen. George Aiken (R., 
Vt.). ; 

Basically, the report calls for a 
parity formula which assures the 


farmer a fair share of the national * 


income. It further recommends that 
crop carryovers be considered as a 
factor in fixing price support per- 
centage of parity to discourage over- 
production. 

The report is made in general 
terms with the precise details to be 
contained in the legislation drafted 
under the direction of Sen. Aiken, 
chairman of a special subcommittee. 

The present report recommends en- 
couragement of marketing agree- 
ments for perishable commodities; 





expansion of the school lunch pro- 
gram; marketing quotas for non- 
perishable crops; well planned crop 
insurance; commodity loans, and in- 
creased exports and stimulation of 
domestic consumption. 

The report also advocates contin- 
uation of soil conservation programs; 
encouragement of the family sized 
farm, farmer cooperatives; rural 
electrification and the extension of 
social security benefits to farm work- 
ers. 

While the Vermont senator is 
optimistic that the long range pro- 
gram will be acted on in this session 
of Congress, there is a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion in the House where 
there is strong support for a one- 
year extension of the present 90% 
of parity support program until Dec. 
31, 1949. If the House ideas prevail, 
it will mean that no long range pro- 
gram will get through this Congress. 


following week will be set aside to 
the hearing of noncontroversial mat- 
ters. He added that he had received 
protests from a number of small man- 
ufacturers who said that the ban on 
production of grain alcohol would 
harm their operations. Previously the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee had voted down the adminis- 
tration appeal for an extension of 
grain allocation power over the bev- 
erage distillers. 

The government plea for power was 
presented to the joint committee by 
Charles F. Brannan, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, who explained 
that the ‘U.S, Department of Agri- 
culture planned to allocate 2,500,000 
bu. grain exclusive of wheat monthly 
if the authority is granted. 

In an appearance before the com- 
mittee Walter Berger, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., disclosed that the feed indus- 
try is basically opposed to any fur- 
ther allocation authority over any 
grain consuming industry. On the 
basis of use experience by the bever- 
age distillers in a recent 18-month 
period, Mr. Berger said he doubted 
that the industry would greatly ex- 
ceed the proposed allocation recom- 
mended by USDA. In that event, he 
pointed out, allocation power would 
be superfluous. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN MILLERS SCHEDULE 
CHICAGO MEETING MAY 10 


CHICAGO — The American Corn 
Millers Federation will hold its an- 
nual meeting and convention May 10 
at the Sheraton Hotel, according to 
an annouricement by Harry Hunter, 
executive secretary. of the group. 





crop prospects for U.S. winter wheat, 
with an expectancy of another billion- 
bushel total wheat crop. 

Dr. FitzGerald, however, cautioned 
that many countries were still in a 
tight supply situation and it would be 
advisable to ship out an additional 
40 million bushels of wheat from U.S. 
stocks. This advice, taken in addition 
to Clinton P. Anderson’s comment 
Feb. 5 on exports, leads to the con- 
clusion that before the crop year is 
over this nation will ship 500 million 
bushels of wheat. On the basis of pre- 
vious procurement of wheat and flour 
a 500 million-bushel wheat export 
would leave approximately 127 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and flour still 
to be obtained by the Production and 
Marketing Administration and com- 
mercial sources. In addition, it is ex- 
pected that the PMA will perioditally 
enter the market to obtain stocks for 
the new crop year export program 
to keep its supply lines filled: 

During the FitzGerald testimony, 
Sen. C. Douglas Buck (R., Del.) com- 
mented on the inconsistencies of the 
administration regarding commodity 
prices. This criticism was aimed at 
Sec. Anderson, who was charged with 
concern over the recent slide in the 
grain markets, 

In western Europe, growing condi- 
tions of the bread grain crops — 
wheat and rye—indicate that the 1948 
outturn will show a big improvement 
over 1947 and may reach 85% of pre- 
war yields. These crops in that area 
will be better than 1946, this expert 
asserts. 

As previously reported, the Argen- 
tine wheat outturn for the current 
crop will equal or exceed that of last 
year, despite a 13% reduction in 
wheat acreage. Phenomenal growing 
conditions are said to have erased the 
acreage deficiency. In addition, grains 
have been moving out of that coun- 
try at a greatly accelerated pace 
and, if maintained, Argentina may 
equal the U.S. in its grain contribu- 
tion to world food supplies. 

The impact of the bumper Austra- 
lian wheat crop will be felt in. the 
July-December, 1948, period this offi- 
cial disclosed. Last. year in that same 
period Australian grain shipments 
were comparatively negligible. This 
condition will be reversed in 1948, it 
is revealed. 


In the western hemisphere outside 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Wheat Breaks 40c Bu. in Four Days 





INFLATIONARY SPIRAL HALTED 
AS CEREAL CRISIS IS PASSED 


Market Tumbles Daily Limit Four Straight Days Before 
Recovery Sets in—Price Slump Fastest and Most Sus- 
tained Since 1929—Flour, Feed Prices Down Also 


The long road of advancing wheat 
prices came to an abrupt end Feb. 4, 
culminating Feb. 7 with a four-day 
loss of nearly 40¢ bu. It was the fast- 
est and most sustained break experi- 
enced since the hectic days of 1929, 
with three consecutive days of full 
daily 10¢ limit breaks and a fourth 
of nearly the full limit on the May 
delivery. The decline in wheat set off 
a chain reaction which spread to 
many other commodities, including 
flour, feed, livestock, eggs and allied 
lines. 

Starting from a top-heavy posi- 
tion which had been gaining headway 
as general fears of inflation increased, 
the market took its principal tumble 
as. a result of International Emer- 
gency Food Council information that 
the worst of the world cereal crisis 
has been passed and that contribu- 
tions to world supplies from bumper 
southern hemisphere crops would ease 
the drain on U.S. grain supplies in 
the coming year. Attention was called 
to improved crop conditions § in 
Europe, where production this sum- 
mer has a chance of attaining about 
85% of prewar volume. The domestic 
crop outlook was described as favor- 
able for another billion-bushel yield. 


Export Quotas Reduced 


_ Simultaneously, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. cut down on its buying 
volume and March export allocations 
were reduced to 976,000 long tons 
from the February total of 995,000 
long tons. It had been expected that 
the March quotas would be in excess 
of a million long tons. 

Domestic flour trade, quiet for 
many weeks, dried up entirely dur- 
ing the market tailspin, which re- 
moved mill competition for cash 
wheat and added to the weak situa- 
tion. Discussion of an international 
wheat price of $2 also was a bearish 
influence in a market which seemed 
overwhelmed with bearish factors and 
completely devoid of a buying friend. 

In connection with the March ex- 
port allocations announcement, Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, stated that as a result of con- 
servation practices, particularly in 
the feed category, it would be possible 
for the U.S. to return to its 500 mil- 
lion-bushel export wheat goal instead 
of the 450 million bushels which re- 
cently had come to be the accepted 
maximum. This, together with the 
fact that the almost 40¢ bu. break 
had. greatly discounted the bearish 
news, permitted the market to start 
a recovery trend Feb. 7 and 9. 


New Crop Relatively Strong 

« New. crop deliveries were first to 
Fight themselves, due mainly to the 
facet that the collapse had thrown 
those positions down into the range 
of price support in the form of loans 
at 90% of parity. During the last 
day of the break, there were really 
two markets—selling of May against 
purchases of July, September and De- 


cember. On Feb. 9, all wheat futures 
registered substantial gains, but the 
Feb. 9 close revealed net losses of 
21%¢ to 31%¢ bu. from levels pre- 
vailing a week previous. 

Closing prices Feb. 9 at leading fu- 
tures markets were as follows: Chi- 
cago—May $2.56%, July $2.36@ 
2.364%, September $2.32@2.32%, De- 
cember $2.31% @2.33; Minneapolis — 
May $2.54, July $2.42%; Kansas City 
—May $2.45%, July $2.26% @2.27. 

Cash wheat prices followed the fu- 
tures downward very closely and at 
the low point Feb. 7, ordinary pro- 





tein types were below the $2.50 bu. 
level and even the highest protein 
premium lots were under $3. Farmers 
released a liberal volume of terminal 
stored wheat which they had been 
holding for higher prices and there 
was some increase in farm selling, al- 
though marked resistance to the 
price decline was registered in some 
country quarters. 


Other Commodities Down 

Declines in flour amounted to about 
65@75¢ sack, with an additional de- 
cline of about 15¢ sack prevented by 
a sharp drop in millfeed values, which 
now are about $25'ton below the Jan- 
uary peaks. Vegetable protein meals 
collapsed on the grain break and are 
now $33@35 ton below last month’s 
peaks. Corn prices broke right along 
with wheat—faster if anything—al- 
though the daily limits of 8¢ kept the 
net losses under those of wheat. Oats 
and soybeans were weak and the 
latter even failed to recover Feb. 9 
when other grains started back up. 


Bread Standards 
Hearings to Be 
Resumed in Fall 


WASHINGTON—Tentative sched- 
uling of the renewal of bread stand- 
ards hearings in the fall of 1948 has 
been announced, following a meeting 
between baking industry representa- 
tives and officials of the Food and 
Drug Administration here last month. 

The hearings were begun in 1941 
and tentative standards were formu- 
lated at that time. These were held 
in abeyance, however, because of the 
emergency period. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


328 WAREHOUSES REGISTEREl: 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — For t! 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 194 
there have been 328 grain warehous 
registered with the state departme: t 
of agriculture. 


ir 
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Anderson Indicates USDA Target 


of 500 Million Wheat Exports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Indications that 
the government will aim at a 500 
million-bushel wheat export total 
were found in a supplemental state- 
ment issued by Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, when the 
March allocation announcement was 
released. 

The agriculture chief reported that 
if wheat feeding was held to the 
potential low level of 190 million 
bushels, as now indicated by the esti- 
mated 65 million bushels used. in 
the July-December, 1947, period, 500 
million bushels of wheat could be 
safely exported in this crop year 
and the mandatory carryover of 150 
million bushels would also be assured. 

The March allocation of 36,557,000 
bu., consisting of 22,585,000 ‘bu. wheat, 
13,099,000 bu. wheat as flour, 500,- 
000 bu. rye and 373,000 bu. barley 
was slightly lower than had been an- 
ticipated on the basis of the lowered 
estimate of wheat fed in the first 
half of the crop year. 

Secretary Anderson said that if it 
is possible to raise wheat and flour 
shipments to the 500 million-bushel 
mark—and few here doubt that any 
other goal is being considered—there 
will be an additional 127 million 
bushels required to reach that goal. 


Statement Quoted 


Mr. Anderson, in his statement 
released Feb. 5, said: 

“Today’s report on allocations and 
procurement shows that about 77 
million bushels of wheat and flour 
are all that remains to be procured 
by both government and commercial 
agencies (including the commercial 
part of the March allocations an- 
nounced Feb. 5). against a projected 
total of 450 million bushels. About 
55 million bushels of this will be pur- 
chased by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., including about 35 million 
bushels of wheat and 20 million of 


flour. If it is possible to raise wheat 
and flour shipments to the 500 million 
figure, remaining procurement against 
this total will be about 127 million 
bushels—for both government and 
commercial, and for both flour and 
wheat. 

“Some additional purchases will, of 
course, have to be made during this 
fiscal year in order to keep grain 
flowing into export position for con- 
tinuing shipments after June 30 un- 
der next year’s program, much : of 
which will be new crop wheat.” 

On the basis of the percentage re- 
lationship quoted by Mr. Anderson, 
it roughly appears that at the 500 
million-bushel wheat export goal, the 
CCC procurement share would be 


85 million and the commercial 42 
million bushels, including the March 
program. 
Situation Appraised 

Mr. Anderson made the following 
appraisal of the wheat situation in 
connection with the export program: 

“The minimum figure of 450 mi! 
lion bushels of wheat and flour ex 
port is based upon the followin: 
estimated use of this year’s supp]: 
(1947 crop plus carry-in) of 1,449 
million bushels: domestic food us« 
510 million; feed, 240 million; see: 
and industrial uses, 91 million; ex 
ports, 450 million; ‘leaving a carry 
over next July 1 of a little mor 





Collapse in Grain Markets 
Disorganizes Feed Trade 


Feed ingredient markets became a 
rout and formula feed trade virtually 
came to a standstill last week when 
grain markets collapsed. Already 
showing a tendency to back away 
from the high prices because of in- 
creasingly unfavorable feeding ratios, 
buyers stopped purchasing entirely 
when .the slump in grains began. In 
four days, Feb. 4, 5,°6 and 7, the 
wheat market dropped 40¢ bu., and 
corn lost 32¢, each day registering 
the full permissible limit declines. 

Millfeeds and the protein meals, 
which led the recent advance in feed 
ingredients, dropped faster than oth- 
er items. Millfeeds are down $22 
@23 ton from the recent high. Little 
actual trading has taken place in 
the past few days, but nominal quo- 
tations Feb. 9 indicate _bran at Min- 
neapolis at around $65 and standard 
midds, at $67. 

Linseed meal has dropped to $88 
@90 ton from the recent peak of $115 


bulk Minneapolis. Soybean meal i: 
down to $75 ton, bulk Decatur. 

Screenings, which had risen to fan 
tastic heights on a strong demand a: 
substitutes for other high priced in- 
gredients, had lost almost half o 
their value a week ago. Lightweight: 
are down to $25, with no buyers 
against $50 a week ago, heavyweight 
are $40, against $60. 

Other items, such as alfalfa meal 
dried milks, molasses, etc., are hold 
ing fairly well, since they had no 
advanced so rapidly and are not a: 
closely tied to the grain markets 
The animal proteins so far have no! 
been reduced, but packers say lowe! 
prices are inevitable. 

Formula feed price lists have bee: 
reduced sharply as grains and ingre 
dients dropped and new business has 
virtually stopped. Many plants stil! 
are busy in filling old orders, how- 
ever. Inventory losses on floor stocks 
of ingredients will be sizable in many 
instances, some mixers state. 
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than the required minimum of 150 
million 

“Possible increase in wheat and 
flour shipments would turn mainly 
on a reduction. in the amount of 
wheat used for livestock feeding. Fig- 
ures available to date indicate that 
about 65 million bushels of wheat 
was fed during the six months’ pe- 
riod from July through December, 
1947. It has been estimated that from 
125 to 175 million bushels will be 
fed during the period from January 
through June, 1948. 

“The lower feeding figure, giving 
a total of 190 million bushels fed 
during the entire. marketing year, 
would make possible the export. of 
500 million bushels of wheat and 
flour—still leaving a little more than 
the required 150 million carry-over. 
Continued effective cooperation by 
farmers and feed manufacturers in 
the national feed conservation pro- 
gram would be required to hold feed- 
ing down to this total.” 


Aim at Higher Goal 


While there may be bearish impli- 
cations in the low level of the March 
export allocations—fiour for the PMA 
account has already been obtained— 
there is the strong possibility that 
the government will shoot now for a 
500 million-bushel wheat export pro- 
gram for this crop year. 

On careful analysis this higher 
level should not make any consider- 
able difference in the trend of grain 
prices. Responsible USDA and inter- 
national authorities believe that 
wheat prices may stabilize around 
$2.50. However, information from 
overseas sources reveals that one of 
the low countries has removed con- 
trols over feed grains and that per- 
sistent offers of Roumanian corn 
have been rejected recently. 

On the basis of this information 
it seems that the U.S. Army nego- 
tiations for Roumanian corn may bail 
out the Roumanian sellers. 


. 
———"-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI GROUP PLANS 
N.D. DURUM SHOW EXHIBIT 


LANGDON, N.D.—Members of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. plan a mass exhibit of their 
products at the North Dakota Durum 
Show here Feb. 26-27 to illustrate to 
the durum growers the large number 
of products manufactured from du- 
rum wheat, M. J. Donna, secretary 
of the macaroni group, said recently. 

“Chef Spag MacNoodle,” an at- 
tention-getting device used by the 
macaroni association at the Interna- 
tional Livestock, Grain and Hay 
Show in Chicago last year, will be 
present to assist in Calling attention 


CONSERVATIVE CCC BUYING 
UNTIL MARCH 31 SEEN 


WASHINGTON — According to 
Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of ag- 
criculture, the USDA will hold its rate 
of wheat procurement to the export 
level of 450 million bushels for this 
crop year until March 31, when it 
has‘a chance to appraise the feed 
wheat disappearance, but it is pos- 
sible that the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration will be stead- 
ily in the market for limited offer- 
ings through that period. Should the 
feed wheat disappearance hold near 
the recently indicated low rate it is 
fairly certain that the USDA will go 
after the 500 million-bushel wheat 
export program. 
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to the display, Mr. Donna said. Sam- 
ples of the products will be shipped 
to the show manager, set up in a 
mass display, and passed out to visi- 
tors when the show is over. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. T. ERWIN, JR., CHANGED 
TO ERWIN K. C. OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY—B. T. Erwin, Jr., 
joined the Kansas City office of the 
Erwin Manufacturing Co. this week, 
B. T. Erwin, Fort Worth, president 
of the bag manufacturing. company 
announced. Mr. Erwin will assist T. 
O. Prewett, Erwin’s representative in 
Kansas City, and will travel western 
Missouri, Kansas and other points in 
the Kansas City trade area, main- 
taining his headquarters at 938 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 

A graduate of the University of 
Texas, Austin, he served three and 
one half years in the navy. Mr. Erwin 
has been associated with the Erwin 
company at Fort Worth since last 
August. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL BAKING PAYS 
$2 ON PREFERRED STOCK 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of the General Baking 
Co., announced that the directors of 
the firm, at a meeting of the board 
held recently, had declared the reg- 
ular dividend of $2 a share on the $8 
preferred stock, payable April 1, 1948, 
to the holders of record on March 
19, 1948. ‘ 














CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John 








WASHINGTON — The termination 
of price and other wartime controls 
by the last Congress and the refusal 
of the current Congress to give the 
government blanket ration, allocation 
and price. control 
authority appears 
to be justified on 
the basis of the 
authoritative in- 
formation that 
peak of the world 
cereal crisis has 
been passed. 

Further justifi- 
cation is seen in 
the sharp price 
readjustments in 
commodity mar- 
kets last week. 

The revelation of this news should 
take the wind out of the govern- 
ment trial balloons which represent 
renewed appeals to Congress to grant 
stand-by powers over scarce com- 
modities, among which are grains 
and meat. 

Although the current requests for 
these powers have centered around 
meat price and rationing authority, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has repeatedly requested stand-by 
authority over grains, particularly in 
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Montana Stockholders Vote Down 
Plan to Merge with Colorado Firm 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. — The 
status of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. as an independent unit remains 
unchanged as a result of rejection by 
company stockholders of a proposed 
merger with the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver. 

Under the proposal, nearly five 
million dollars in preferred stock in 
the Colorado firm would have been 
exchanged for the assets in the Mon- 
tana company, which operates in 
Montana and Ohio. It was reported 
that a total of 18,539 shares of the 
Montana company were voted in favor 
of the merger, while 36,329 were cast 
against it at a meeting Feb. 2. 

The original plan had provided for 


the issuance by the Colorado com- . 


pany of 49,675 shares of a new $5 
cumulative preferred stock of $100 
par value in payment for all of the 
preferred and common stock of the 
Montana concern. 

Total capacity of Montana com- 
pany, which operates four mills in 
Montana and one at Cleveland, Ohio, 
is 10,666 sacks. Twenty-one mills 
owned by the Colorado company are 
operated in Colorado, Kansas, Utah, 
Idaho and Missouri, with a rated ca- 
pacity of 31,690 sacks plus rye flour, 
self-rising flour, corn meal and other 
capacity in addition. 

In preparation for the proposed 
merger, the Colorado firm had called 
for the redemption or conversion of 
its preferred stock before Jan. 31. D. 
J. McNamara, secretary of the com- 
pany, announced Feb. 3 that all ex- 
cept 369 shares of the $3 cumulative 
convertible preferred stock have been 
converted into common stock. The re- 
maining shares have been called for 
redemption at $55.51 per share, and 
the redemption price will be paid up- 
on surrender of the certificates to 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York, re- 
demption agent. Mr. McNamara also 
announced that the company now has 
outstanding 523,174 shares of common 
stock. 


Stockholders of the Montana com- 
pany had rejected a plan to dispose 
of their stock interests to the Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, more 
than a year ago. 
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W. CRAWFORD RESIGNS 
AS CROP GROUP OFFICIAL 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. — Wil- 

lard Crawford, secretary of the Pa- 

cific Northwest Crop Improvement 

Assn., has resigned his position. He 

will join the Collins Flour Mills at 

Pendleton, Ore. 
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regard to distillers operations. With 
the exposure of this favorable change 
in the world cereal outlook it is ques- 
tionable that the administration can 
persuade the Congress to reopen its 
rejection of the plea to extend allo- 
cation authority over grains for bev- 
erage distillers. 


Grain Made Available 


Backed by authoritative opinions 
from grain, milling and feed trades 
last year, Congress forced the decon- 
trol over these commodities. As a con- 
sequence, the free movement of prices 
this year—when world grain demands 
had reached an acutely critical stage 
—preserved grain for human needs 
by pricing it out of the range of ani- 
mals. The trade contention that 
through price and price alone could 
production be attained has been prov- 
en correct. So has the confidence 
that Congress bestowed on trade 
opinion. 

When the plea for a further grant 
of price, allocation and rationing:au- 
thority was renewed last fall, trade 
sources again urged Congress to re- 
ject this appeal on the grounds that 
further restraints would halt read- 
justment, While it was true that meat 
prices had risen sharply, the trade 
insisted in testimony before Congress 
that reinstatement of price and ra- 
tion restraints would not provide an- 
other pound of meat but instead 
would work in the opposite direction 
and curtail natural adjustments. 

When it is realized that this re- 
liable news concerning the world ce- 
real situation is available to admin- 
istration circles, grave doubt is cast 
on the sincerity of the administra- 
tion in asking for additional control 
power. It also casts doubt on the na- 
ture of the attacks on speculative 
trading on commodity markets and 
indicates the truth of the commodity 
market claims that the markets were 
being used as whipping boys for ad- 
ministrative fumbling. 

Now that clear signs of improve- 
ment in world cereal supply condi- 
tions have been admitted, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the administration 
can justify further requests for con- 
trol power, since the free play of eco- 
nomic forces seems to be effecting 
the adjustment which the administra- 
tion claimed could only be brought 
about by arbitrary governmental ac- 
tion. 





1947 Cuban Imports Above 1946 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of U.S. 
flour in December, 1947, amounted to 
148,589 200-lb sacks, a larger Decem- 
ber volume than in any previous year 
of the past six with the exception of 
1946 and 1944, according to infor- 
mation from P. E. Carr, import-export 
statistician. The December unload- 
ings brought the calendar year im- 


ports up to 1,850,461 200-lb sacks, a 
total exceeded only by the 2,305,726 
sacks imported in 1945. The peak 
month of imports during 1947 was 
January, with 273,255 sacks and the 
low point was March, with 74,334 
sacks. Details by months, with com- 
parisons, are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 











1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

January 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,266 
February ... 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 
March ...... 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 
ADTIL cecccciccccece 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 
MAF ccccccecvccvecs 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 
JUNO  cevesccseccecs 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 
GUE. co cvovecscrstnc 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 
AUBUS 2. ccccccscee 150,322 121,507 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 
September ......... 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,851 
OStObOr ..cesscscess 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 86,752 
November ........- 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 
December ......++.. 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,589 

Totals wescesves 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 1,850,461 


















































































































John L. Locke 


John Locke Accepts 
Nomination as 
Federation Head 


John L. Locke, secretary and man- 
ager of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has accepted nomina- 
tion for president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation for the year begin- 
ning with the annual convention May 
10-12. In the past selections by the 
nominating committee have been au- 
tomatically followed by election, and 
if this rule holds this year Mr. Locke 
will become the 29th president of the 
federation, succeeding William P. 
Bomar, Bewley Mills, Inc., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Mr. Locke has long been active in 
industry affairs. He is now president 
of the Flour Millers Export Assn. and 
past president of the North Pacific 
Millers Assn. In addition he served on 
numerous wartime special commit- 
tees representing the milling industry 
and was chairman of the special fed- 
eration committee which made a 
notable case in briefing exporting 
wheat in the form of flour in the 
conference with government officials 
in September, 1947. 

The presidential nominee is a na- 
tive of Ohio, but has been a resident 
of Seattle since 1913. He was with- 
in’ three months of graduation at 
Stanford University when he left 
school to become a naval aviator in 
World War I. He entered the service 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. as 
office boy in March, 1919, and served 
successively as bookkeeper, flour and 
feed sales purchasing agent, man- 
ager of the feed department and gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

The nominating committee which 
selected Mr. Locke consists of John 
W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
North Kansas City, Mo., chairman; 
Atherton Bean, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; C. D. McKenzie, 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich.; 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, and C. Binkley 
Smith, Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co., 
Fort Worth. 

Nomination of Mr. Locke for the 
presidency of the federation brings 
to the Fisher personnel its third cur- 
rent honor from the industry. Dewey 
Robbins, milling superintendent, is 
president of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, and W. L. .Haley, di- 
rector of production and products 





control, is president-elect .of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. Mr. Haley will be elevated 
to the presidency at the organiza- 
tion’s annual convention in Cincinnati 
in May. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.62 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 18.62, as 
compared with 15.99 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 32.04, as compared with 
29.34 a year ago. 
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PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
REPORTS ’47 EARNINGS 


Net Income of $3,272,196 for Year 
Compares with $3,424,308 for 
1946, Announcement Says 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
has reported consolidated net income 
for the year ended Dec. 27, 1947, of 
$3,272,196 after interest, depreciation, 
federal taxes, all other charges and 
deduction for minority interest. This 
net income amounts to $4.06 per 
share on the corporation’s 805,045 
shares of common stock outstanding, 
and compares with net income of $3,- 
424,308, or $4.30 per share for the 
year 1946 on the 795,965 shares then 
outstanding in the hands of the public. 

Dividends of $2.55 per share were 
paid during the year, the announce- 
ment said. 

Net sales for the year to Dec. 27, 
1947, totaled $69,021,664. This com- 
pares with net sales of $59,114,596 
reported for the year ended Dec. 
28, 1946. 

Current assets at the close of the 
year totaled $11,460,510, including $3,- 
985,544 cash, $3,425,000 U.S. govern- 
ment securities maturing 1950 or 
earlier and $3,446,516 inventories 
priced at lower than cost or market, 
the company said. Current liabilities 
amounted to $4,672,404, leaving work- 
ing capital of $6,788,106, compared 
with $7,532,797 at Dec. 28, 1946. 

“The higher costs of flour, other in- 
gredients and labor necessitated up- 
ward revisions of the prices of our 
products,” Lewis A. Cushman, chair- 
man of the board and president, said 
in his report to the stockholders. 
“The net result for the year as a 
whole was a somewhat lower margin 
of profit.” 

For 12 weeks ended Dec. 27, 1947, 
the company reported consolidated 
net income was $891,652 after all 
charges and minority interest. This 
net iricome amounts to $1.10 per 
share and compares with net income 
of $936,081 or $1.17 per share for the 
corresponding 12 weeks of 1946. 











¥ ¥ 
Purity Pays 60c 

CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of Purity Bakeries Corp. has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share on the common stock of the 
corporation, payable March 1, 1948, 
to stockholders of record on Feb. 16. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








LICENSED FEED FIRMS 
SACRAMENTO, CAL.—As of Dec. 
31, 1947, there were 3,739 licensed 
feed ‘concerns in California, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Field Crops, 
California Department of Agriculture. 
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March Grain Allocations 
Reduced to 976,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—Grain export quo- 
tas for March, 1948, announced Feb. 
5 by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture total 976,400 long tons, including 
35,684,000 bu. wheat and flour (in 
wheat equivalent), 500,000 bu. rye, 
and 373,000 bushels barley. The Feb- 
ruary quotas totaled 995,500 long tons 
(37,124,000 bu.). 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration will supply 95% of the 
March allocations of wheat and 62.5% 
of the flour. All of the PMA wheat 
and most of the flour has already 
been bought by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. 

All wheat excepting quotas as- 
signed to Mexico and the countries 
classified as “miscellaneous” in the 
accompanying table will be supplied 
by the PMA. All flour excepting 
quotas assigned to the French Ger- 


State Department 
Lists Tentative ERP 
Procurement Costs 


The Department of State has sub- 
mitted a tentative breakdown of 
sources of off-shore procurement of 
food and feed commodities that is 
contemplated during the first 15 
months of the European Recovery 
Program. The total sum involved is 
estimated at approximately $1,775,- 
100,000, plus an undetermined portion 
of $125 million to cover increased 
costs which have occurred since July 
1, 1947. 

Responsible government officials 
say that the figures submitted by the 
State Department are at: best inter- 
esting and can hardly be considered 
final. 

It is pointed out that it is impos- 
sible to determine at this time what 
the procurement decision might be 
next December —for example, this 
source disclosed that many of the 
figures being used in some compila- 
tions are unreliable. As an example, 
one report has an Italian wheat out- 
turn of 7.5 million tons this year, 
which is more than prewar Italian 
production and must be considered 
consequently as unreliable. 





man zone, Brazil, Cuba, India, Neth- 
erlands, Netherlands East Indies, 
Philippines, and the “miscellaneous” 
countries will be supplied by the 
PMA. The rye and barley also will be 
supplied by PMA. 
U. 8S. GRAIN EXPORT PROGRAM— 
MARCH, 1 


1,000 Long Tons, Grain Equivalent 


Claimant Wheat Flour Other Tota! 
ADARTER. ..5 6.06 60 0K 0% 27.0 12.0 gee 39.0 
Belgium ......... 9.3 eee ees 9.3 
Pere re ose 15.0 ‘S 15.0 
GRBMR, no caboccces 9.3 see és 9.3 
CHS ows se doces de cee 16.0 fee 16.0 
France & Fr. 

No. Africa .... 99.0 48.0 206,» 247.0 
GFOCCO «2. csccccee 27.0 18.0 eee 45.0 
WMGIR ocd cccce wees 18.0 10.0 eae 28.0 
TESRY. ccvcnesesece 99.0 48.0 soe. 347.0 
Mexico .........+. 25.0 eee eee 25.0 
Netherlands ..... 27.0 18.0 ee 45.0 
Netherlands 

East Indies ... ese 5.0 eee 5.0 
Norway ....ssees 9.3 deé ee 9.3 
Occupied zones: 

U.S.-U.K, 

Germany ..... 162.0 *69.0 20.5 251.5 
French Germany 18.0 12.0 eos 30.0 
Japan and 

Ryukyus .... 45.0 12.0 doe 57.0 

MOPOG. 60 ccceces 18.0 eee eee 18.0 
Philippines ...... eee 15.0 eee 15.0 
Portugal ececesce 9.3 tee ees 9.3 
TIRES ci dndrvocce joni 12.0 opie 12.0 
Miscellaneous $2.8 $40.9 eee 43.7 


Totals ........ 605.0 350.9 20.5 976.4 
Cargoes grain ... 67 eos 2 69 

Bushels flour in wheat equivalent: Wheat 
22,585,000; flour, 13,099,000; other, 873,000 
total, 36,557,000. 

*Includes one cargo (9.0) whole wheat 
flour. 

tIncludes 12,500 tons rye and 8,000 ton: 
barley. 

tOne third of January-March quotas pre 
viously announced. 


Cumulative July, 1947-March, 1948, 
grain quotas, including a carryover 
from June allocations, total 444,400,- 
000 bu. Of this quantity the PMA 
portion totals 324,600,000 bu. CCC 
purchases July 1 through Jan. 30, plus 
July 1 stocks total 332,300,000 bu. 


Cumulative Allocations in Bushels 








Procurement 
ainst 
Allocations* allocations} 
July, 1947- July- 
PMA— March, 1948 Jan. 30, 1948 
WEG cocciccccces 233,800,000 241,900,000 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) .... 56,900,000 56,300,000 
Other grains and 
grain products . 33,900,000 34,100,000 
Potal ..cr.cecs 324,600,000 332,300,000 
Commercial— 
WHER 3 cccscccece 9,500,000 =... we aeeee 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) .... 71,700,000 .......... 
Other grains and 
grain products . 38,600,000 .......... 
Total .occises 119,800,000 =... 2 wee 


*Includes carry-over from June, 1947, allo- 
cations, plus actual and estimated ship- 
ments of certain nonallocated coarse grain 
products. 

tIncludes CCC July 1 stocks plus pur- 
chases July 1 through Jan. 30, 1948. 





Anderson Denies Information 


Leak Caused Decline in Market 


WASHINGTON — Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture, this 
week denied that there had been any 
leak of information regarding govern- 
ment intention which might have led 
to the recent downturn in the com- 
modity markets. 

Concerning future procurement 
plans, Mr. Anderson stated that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture would 
continue to base its procurement pol- 
icy on a 450 million-bushel wheat ex- 
port program until the end of March. 
At that time, if the wheat disappear- 
ance for feed permits it is inferred 
that the export goal will be boosted 
to 500 million bushels. 

In the House, Rep. August H. An- 
dresen (R., Minn.), chairman of.the 
special commodity speculation in- 


vestigation committee, announced 
that his group will make a full in- 
quiry into the commodity market 
slump. 

Mr. Andresen charged that USDA 
buying has dominated commodity 
prices and the cost of food to the 
American consumer. Last week’s 
crash demonstrated this charge, he 
said. Under orders from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the government halt- 
ed wheat buying and the bottom fell 
out of the commodity markets, he 
asserted. 

Mr. Andresen attributed to Secre- 
tary Anderson a statement to the 
effect that a leak had occurred in 
USDA’s decision to halt wheat buy- 
ing. Mr. Anderson denied he had said 
there had been a leak. 


February 10, 1948 
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March Quotas 
Covered; PMA 
Out of Market 


WASHINGTON — Flour: procure- 
ment for the March export program 
has been covered, according to US. 
Department of Agriculture officials. 
No purchases of flour were made by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration last week and it was 
disclosed that no further conse- 
quential flour buying will be under- 
taken until wheat buying on a large 
scale is resumed. However, USDA of- 
ficials asserted that some additional 
flour may be taken on the west 
coast before the general policy is 
changed. 

In its official weekly statement of 
procurements, the USDA announced 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 3,497,988 bu. wheat during the 
period from noon Jan. 30 to noon Feb. 
6, along with 450,000 bu. rye and 
260,000 bu. barley. 

Purchases of wheat since July 1, 
1947, total 209,037,169 bu., flour 17,- 
525,617 sacks (38,888,997 bu., wheat 
equivalent), barley 5,703,805 bu., oats 
5,275,561 bu., grain sorghums 3,562,- 
661 bu., rye 907,457 bu., corn 2,000 
bu. 


CCC Withdraws from 
Kansas City Wheat 
Market After Feb. 4 


KANSAS CITY — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. showed no inclination 
to enter the market at Kansas City 
for additional wheat supplies follow- 
ing the sharp decline in grain prices 
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during the past week. Early Feb. 10 
no offers were being entertained and 
there was no indication as to what 
a price basis might be. 


On the first day of the drop the 
agency acquired 1,095,000 bu. at Kan- 
sas City. The purchases were be- 
lieved to have been made late Feb. 4 
at 16¢ over Chicago May, basis Gulf, 
delivery of warehouse receipts by 
March 31. This last sale was made 
following the first 10¢ limit decline 
of wheat, and at that point the buy- 
ing halted. 

The absence of the CCC from the 
wheat market is probably in line with 
Clinton P. Anderson’s reiteration 
that the agency would not be con- 
strued as a price support mechanism 
for the market. At the moment, the 
trade feels that the government is 
not pressed for further wheat stocks 
because procurement figures show 
that it already has enough wheat 
to fill March export commitments 
and some 10 million bushels of the 
unannounced April program. 
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India and Netherlands Begin | 
Buying Against March Quotas 


Two of the four claimant nations 
that are free of Production and Mar- 
keting Administration buying began 
purchasing flour following issuance 
of the March export allocations last 
week. 

India booked its 10,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent, reportedty within 
a range of $5.15 to $5128, Gulf. The 
Netherlands also was an early buyer 
and purchased around 50,000 sacks 
the first day at $6.87, c. and f. Rotter- 
dam, including commission, equiva- 
lent to $5.35, Gulf, and on subse- 
quent days bought at $6.81 and, ac- 
cording to importers’ reports, some 
at $6.76. Dutch buyers were bidding 
at the latter figure early this week, 
but wheat market advances made 
it seem unlikely that sales would 
be made at that figure. 





Anderson Turns Down Request 
for Grain Margin Reduction 


WASHINGTON—A request by the 
Chicago Board of Trade to the ad- 
ministration for approval of a reduc- 
tion in current commodity market 
margin levels was deftly turned aside 
by Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, this week. J. O. Mc- 
Clintock, executive vice president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, sug- 
gested a’ reduction in margin re- 
quirements to restore more orderly 
conditions to the markets. 

The Anderson reply carried an 
abrupt rejection stating that the gov- 
ernment was unequivocally opposed 
to any reduction and drew on testi- 





1947 Flour Output Establishes 
New Record, Census Bureau Says 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, announced Feb. 6 that wheat 
flour production in the U.S. in 1947 
reached an all-time record. Approxi- 


mately 1,100 mills reporting to the- 


bureau produced 302.4 million sacks 
during the year, 11% more than 
their 1946 output of 273.2. million 
sacks, the previous all-time high. 

The 1,100 mills are believed to ac- 
count for about 98% of the entire 
U.S. wheat flour production. 

The same mills ground 694.7 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat during the year, 
compared with 612.0 million bush- 
els in 1946, an increase of 14%. They 
Produced 5,854,000 short tons 
of offal, against 4,793,000 short 
tons in 1946, a gain of 22%. The 
much larger percentage increase in 
offal production was due to the high- 
er flour extraction rate required of 
mills during the period March 1- 
Aug. 31, 1946. 

December wheat flour production 
was estimated by the Bureau at 23.5 
million sacks, slightly less than the 
November total of 23.7 million sacks. 
Wheat grindings during the month 
were placed at 53.7 million bushels 
and offal production at 448,000 short 
tons, compared with 54.2 million 
bushels and 450,000 short tons, re- 
Spectively, the previous month. 

Stocks of wheat flour in the hands 
of mills Dec. 31, 1947, were esti- 


mated at 5.9 million sacks, com- 
pared with 4.9 million Dec. 31, 1946. 

These statistics, based on a month- 
ly survey conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census, are preliminary. Final 
figures will be published as part of 
the Census of Manufactures for 1947, 
which is now being taken. 


mony given by Mr. McClintock be- 
fore the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report to support its dis- 
approval. 

Mr. Anderson quoted Mr. McClin- 
tock as follows: “Margins serve no 
other purpose than to guarantee the 
sanctity and performance of the con- 
tract. They must never be used for 
any other purpose by anyone.” 

The board of trade appeal for ap- 
‘proval of a reduction in commodity 
margin requirements followed the re- 
cent break in prices. 

This week, Mr. Anderson is sched- 
uled to appear before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee to state the 
administration’s case for mandatory 
government controls over margin re- 
quirements. In previous testimony Mr. 
Anderson told another congression- 
al committee that he doubted that 
if given authority he would ever or- 
der margins higher than 50%. 

In his reply to the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Mr. Anderson asked for 
information regarding the imposition 
of the one third margin rule for 
clearing members of the board of 
trade. He asserted that one specu- 
lator was short one million bushels 
prior to the market crack up. 


France, on a reduced basis, and 
the Netherlands East Indies, the only 
other claimant country buyers, had 
not entered the market early this 
week. 

The French Buying Mission told 
members of the flour trade early this 
week that at present it was in no po- 
sition to secure the 12,000 long tons 
of flour allocated for shipment to the 
French German zone. It was indicat- 
ed that it might be in the: market 
the first part of next week. 

Some licenses covering sales to the 
Philippines and Tangier were received 
by mills this week, marking the first 
issuance under the new price criteria 
regulations set up by the Department 
of Commerce to supplant the histori- 
cal record system. Nothing so far 
has been done on licenses for Cuba 
and Brazil, the only other two na- 
tions that are now affected by the 
new licensing procedure. Other na- 
tions, outside the European sphere, 
are on a quarterly license basis and 
those documents already were issued 
for the first quarter of 1948. The 
big scramble will come next month 
for the second quarter quotas. 

The Flour Millers Export Assn. 
reported Feb. 6 that Cuban applica- 
tions were being processed by the 
OIT and were expected to be issued 
early this week under the February 
allocation. The OIT has started proc- 
essing the _ Brazilian February 
allocation, against which there have 
been filed some 3,000 applications, 
amounting to 24 million sacks. It is 
expected that it will be a week or 
10 days before validation is com- 
plete, according to Martin Smith, 
general manager of the FMEA. 

The chief of the food branch, com- 
modity division of the OIT, has told 
the FMEA that the Department of 
Commerce is considering possible re- 
vision of the clauses authorized for. 
the February applications dealing 
with the price basis and certifica- 
tion of firm sale. Accordingly, FMEA 
members were advised to withhold 
filing March applications. 
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TO ENTER FEED BUSINESS 

AUDUBON, IOWA—The Nishna 
Valley Milling Co. will enter the feed 
mixing field. It has been specializing . 
in alfalfa dehydration. 





- U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION REPORTED BY THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
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Flour Trade Better on Price Break 





DROP IN WHEAT BRINGS FLOUR 
IN LINE WITH BUYERS’ IDEAS 


Trade Nil During Market Decline, But Demand Revives 
as Recovery Sets in—Directions Fair, But Mill 
Operations Still Light 


Flour trade is showing signs of 
coming out of the dullness which has 
existed for several months, the 40¢ 
or more break in wheat prices last 
week having put values more in line 
with many bakers’ ideas. While the 
wheat market was dropping at the 
rate of 10¢ a day in the last four 
. days of the week, trade was virtually 
at a standstill. As signs of price sta- 
bilization developed late in the pe- 
riod, however, quite a number of 
buyers came in for replacement pur- 
chases and they also ordered out flour 
previously contracted on a price date 
of shipment basis. Millers had a hectic 
time trying to keep up with the de- 
clining market and were handicapped 
also by a collapse in millfeed values 
at the same time. 


MARCH QUOTAS 
REVIVE EXPORTS 


Following the long-awaited _is- 
suance of the March export alloca- 
tions and the subsequent plunge of 
the wheat market, commercial flour 
export activity revived quickly. The 
only countries on the quota list which 
would not receive their flour through 
PMA channels or through release of 
specific licenses to the sellers were 
Netherlands, India, Netherlands East 
Indies and the French German zone. 
The Dutch began entertaining offers 
early and on Feb. 7 had confirmed 
purchases which amounted to about 
one fifth of their total March allo- 
cation. The booking was of 80% ex- 
traction flour and figured $5.35, Gulf. 
India completed March buying over- 
night Feb. 7, accepting offers ranging 
from $5.15 to $5.28, Gulf. The March 
flour quotas totaled about 5,000 long 
tons, wheat equivalent, greater than 
February, even though the over-all 
wheat, flour and other grain total 
was less. PMA will furnish about 62% 
of the flour total and indicated it 
has already covered most of its 
March program. April buying may 
start soon. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
BOOK HEAVILY 


Mills in the Southwest booked as 
much as 200 to 300% of capacity in 
the last two days of the week when 
flour buyers came in actively. Sales 
earlier in the period were not so 
brisk, however, so that the average 
for the week probably would be 
around 95 to 100%. This compares 
with 47% the previous week and 
105% a year ago. During the active 
part of the week, business with in- 
dependents consisted of picking up 
some resting orders averaging 5,000 
to 10,000 sacks apiece. Large chains 
showed some interest and several 
booked their needs for 30 days and 
displayed interest for 60 days ahead. 
Some who have been taking flour on 
a price date of shipment basis on fixed 
relationships with the wheat market 
ordered out fairly heavily. In general, 
the larger chain bakers continued to 


manifest great caution in buying and 
some indicated they planned to con- 
tine the p.d.s. type of buying. Export 
activity came to life with the March 
allocations and the plunge in prices. 


SPRING SALES BETTER 
AS WHEAT RECOVERS 


While the wheat market was in its 
tailspin last week, spring wheat flour 
trade was virtually at a standstill, 
but as grains developed resistance 
late in the week and recovery set in 
early this week, a fairly liberal vol- 
ume of business was booked by some 
mills. Sales last week averaged 39.3% 
of capacity, which did not include the 
business booked on the last day, 
against 37.9% the previous week and 
159% a year ago. A good many bak- 
ers remain bearish in their views on 
prices between now and new crop, 
despite the fact many millers are ad- 
vising that the heavy market break 
has washed out much of the price in- 
flation in wheat when it is consider- 
ed that the new crop still is not made 
and the European food situation is 
only improved and not cured. A large 
chain bakery bought a round lot ear- 
ly this week and another named a 
price on a round lot previously booked 
on a_ price-to-be-fixed-later basis. 
Numerous 5,000-sack orders, several 
10,000 lots and a good volume of sin- 
gle and two-car orders came in late 
last week and early this week. All 
mills did not share in the full ex- 
pansion, however. Directions on old 
orders were only fair, except on fam- 
ily flour, which was ordered out lib- 





erally ahead of the discount expira- 
tion. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
WATCH DECLINE 


Buffalo sales were very light dur- 
ing the period of declining wheat 
prices, with buyers waiting for even 
lower levels. Bakers have from 30 
to 40 days’ supply on hand and are 
expected to hold off on flour until 
the wheat market stabilizes or their 
stocks become depleted. Metropolitan 
New York flour trade was very dull 
until the price of wheat showed signs 
of stabilizing late in the week. Flour 
prices were down about 60¢ sack for 
the week, but concessions for quick 
shipment were narrowing, due to the 
weakness in millfeed values. 

Boston flour buyers watched the 
market decline and held off on mak- 
ing new commitments until prices be- 
come more settled. Similar reports 
were made in the Pittsburgh area. 
Mill representatives took the decline 
as an occasion to press for new busi- 
ness, but the response was far from 
good, as bakers continued mostly 
bearish. Those in the Philadelphia 
bakery trade who had been predicting 
a full-scale recession in the flour mar- 
ket are voicing the opinion that what 
has happened so far is only the be- 
ginning. Therefore, only small lots 
of flour are changing hands to cover 
immediate needs, with the rank and 
file of bakery buyers awaiting fur- 
ther developments. 


DECLINE HALTS 
CHICAGO TRADE 


Trade at Chicago was at a stand- 
still as the market broke, with buy- 
ers holding off until more settled con- 
ditions return. The drop in flour prices 
removed the pinch on bakers to some 
extent and ended the proposals to in- 
crease bread prices. Cleveland buyers 
became disinterested on the break in 
prices and only purchased when ac- 
tually in need of flour. Bakers and 
jobbers are anxious to dispose of 





Mills Book Fairly Good Volume 


of Granulars on Price Decline 


Durum mills sold a fairly good vol- 
ume of durum granulars on last week’s 
price break, although the buying 
did not represent a full scale cover- 
ing policy by macaroni manufactur- 
ers. Many of the manufacturers cov- 
ered their needs for 30 to 40 days 
ahead on a market dip about two 
weeks ago. Some of these came in for 
additional bookings on last week’s 
decline in order to average off their 
costs. 

The break took the pressure off of 
manufacturers, many of whom had 
been complaining of a squeeze be- 
tween raw material costs and retail 
prices of package goods. Some al- 
ready had increased retail prices. 
Cash durum wheat dropped about 45¢ 
bu. during the three-day market 
break, but early this week the mar- 
ket showed some indications of right- 
ing itself. Durum granulars were 
down about 75¢ sack, to $6 bulk 
Minneapolis Feb. 7. 

Shipping directions on old orders 
continued at a good rate and durum 
mills were operating at a good rate 
of capacity. 


Domestic sales of macaroni prod- 
ucts have held up well in preparation 
for Lenten business, while export in- 
quiries for immediate shipment have 
been heavy. For shipment beyond 
Feb. 26, however, inquiries have fallen 
off sharply, pending clarification of 
export licensing policy to become ef- 
fective on all exports after March 1. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Feb. 7, were as follows: 

Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better....$2.77% @2.80% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.77% @2.80% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.76% @2.79% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.56% @2.77% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.56% @2.77% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.55% @2.76% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
WOO, BP cicccccctsces *243,258 95 
Previous week ........ 268,368 105 
Jam. 18-24 .......008. 243,350 95 
Bee GOD vrindas shectns 157,447 74 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Feb. 1, 1948 ..........++. 7,481,064 
July 1-Feb. 2, 1947 ...ceeeees 6,150,729 


*Preliminary. 


an 
~~ 


their old contracts and the inclination 
is to operate on a 30-day basis. St. 
Louis mills reported new business at 
a standstill, with buyers watching 
the market decline and awaiting a 
more settled condition - before tak- 
ing on new contracts. 


BREAK BRIGHTENS 
FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Southeastern states trade came to 
a standstill, with practically all buy- 
ers following a waiting policy. The de- 
cline in prices brought a feeling of 
exhilaration rather than depression 
to both buyers and sellers. It is gen 
erally felt that few people will be 
badly hurt and that the future out- 
look is brighter. Many contracts now 

(Continued on page 31) 
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FEED PRICES DECLINE 
SHARPLY WITH GRAINS 


—<>— 
Offerings Move with Difficulty as De- 
mand Dries Up—Prices Off $25 
@35 from January Peaks 





Collapse of the grain markets last 
week added further weakness to th« 
already declining feed ingredien: 
markets which had developed as a re- 
sult of unfavorable feeding ratios. De- 
mand for formula feeds dropped ma- 
terially at the record breaking prices 
of three weeks ago and this in turn, 
cut off the demand for ingredient by- 
products. Millfeeds and protein meals 
which led the advance on the up- 
trend, paced the decline, with 
trade in these items greatly unset- 
tled. The Production and Marketing 
Administration index of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices for the country as 
a whole declined nearly 19 points 
to 325.9, while feed grains were 
down 8 points to 361.1. Further de- 
clines have occurred since the latest 
index numbers were calculated. 

The decline halted Feb. 9 and some 
recovery occurred in millfeeds. Cur- 
rent prices are off about $25 ton from 
January peaks on millfeeds and $35 
ton on protein meals. 


Millfeed Break Continues 


Demand for milifeeds, which was 
quite urgent only a short time ago, 
came to almost a standstill, and 
prices dropped sharply at all markets. 
Mills were fairly well sold ahead and 
did not press supplies, but jobbers 
and feed manufacturers were offering 
feed for resale. Demand for formula 
feeds dropped sharply as feeding 
ratios became so unfavorable. At 
Minneapolis, even at the sharp de- 
cline, the spot situation became de- 
cidedly unsettled, with little trade 
taking place, as buyers and sellers 
were far apart on their ideas. Prompt 
quotations given, therefore, were 
largely nominal and prices made fur- 
ther sharp declines as the week 
progressed. 

At Chicago bran and middlings 
were sharply lower. Mill offerings 
were light as most mills in that area 
worked on a three and four day a 
week schedule, but pressure from re- 
sale lots was in evidence. Drastic de- 
clines also took place at Kansas City. 
Mill offerings increased moderately, 
but the heaviest pressure developed 
from resellers. Mixers in some in- 
stances offered to resell some of their 
earlier purchases, due to the curtail- 
ment in formula feed operations. 
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Cash Wheat Follows Fatures 
in Wild Downturn 


Milling Demand Limited During 40c Bu. Market Collapse, 
But Revives at Low Point—One of Wildest on Record 


After one of the wildest declines in 
history, amounting to 40¢ bu., wheat 
apparently had reached the limit of 
-the drop over the week-end and 
staged a comeback Feb. 9. For over 
a month bearish situations and opin- 
ions had mounted s'owly, but on Feb. 
4 the bottom fell out of the market 
and for four days straight wheat de- 
clined the 10¢ limit. The fourth day’s 
loss was trimmed to 7¢ at the close. 
On the turnaround Feb. 9, May picked 
up the 7¢ it lost the previous session. 

Conditions which brought about the 
drop in wheat values include the fol- 
lowing: Devaluation of French cur- 
rency and the possibility of similar 
action in other European exchanges, 
principally Great Britain, optimism 
over 1948 world grain harvests, espe- 
cially in Europe, assertion by high 
officials that the peak of the world 
food crisis has passed, a demoralized 
corn market, and finally the reduc- 
tion in March export allocations along 
with the government claim that the 
current crop year export goal of 450 
million bushels can easily be met. 

These points overwhelmed the facts 
that there is fear of winter killing 
damage in certain sctions of the 1948 
wheat crop in the Southwest and the 
continued lack of selling of 1947 
wheat by the producer. 


K.C. Demand Fades 


During the drastic break in futures, 
demand for cash wheat at K.C. faded 
quickly. CCC refused to accept any 
further offers and mills were poor 
buyers as the demand for flour was 
not large on the break. Consequently, 
cash premiums for No. 1 ordinary 
dark hard winter wheat which opened 
the week at 12@12%¢ over the May 


WHEAT PRICE BREAK HURTS 
KANSAS FARMERS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — West- 
ern Kansas wheat producers were 
poorer, on paper, by something be- 
tween $65 million and $100 million 
after three successive maximum de- 
clines in wheat last week. That rep- 
sents a lot of durable goods even at 
present price levels. Grain men are 
reluctant to estimate holdings on 
farms and in terminals, but the con- 
sensus seems to be it is more than 
100 million bushels in the western 





half of the state. Cash wheat dropped 


from a 1948 peak of $2.86 to $2.18 
Feb, 6. Holders of wheat were dazed 
and swamped Hutchinson grain deal- 
ers with calls, wanting to know what 
they should do. 

¥ ¥ 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT AIDED 
BY RAIN AND SNOW 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Rain, 
sleet and snow, covering a large por- 
tion of Oklahoma are improving 
prospects of the 1948 wheat crop and 
other small grains. Although January 
had more moisture than usual, the 
subsoil condition was not entirely 
satisfactory for the grain crop. Wheat 
and oats are in fair condition, with 
little progress made during the past 
week because of the cold weather. 
Some wheat was killed by the cold, 
but generally, the snows afforded 
good protection. January tempera- 
tures averaged 15° lower than normal 
and retarded any considerable growth 
of grains. 


future, dipped to 84%¢ over on Feb. 5, 
and remained on that basis through- 
out the week. Twelve and 13% pro- 
tein mark-ups declined 4¢ during the 
week, but on Feb. 9 13% protein and 
higher staged a 3¢ comeback on an 
improved demand. Receipts were ex- 
ceedingly light during the week at 
Kansas City and sales averaged only 
about 15 to 20 cars daily. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Feb. 7, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.46% @2.98% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.45% @2.97% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.45% @2.96% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.44% @2.95% 
Se ae ee 2.47% @2 aoa 
ee OY Cy eens 2.46% @2.57% 
BOGS, a, BOs a winve.c.00.9 0s 60s waresk 2.46% @2. oan 
\ Rh | A rer 2.45% @2.56% 


Ordinary No. 1 hard winter at Fort 
Worth dropped to $2.68@2.69, basis 
delivered Texas common points, with 
little if any premium for protein 
types. Milling demand was limited, 
but ordinary kinds were in demand 
for export account. Farmers sold 
heavily last week, but this later dried 
up entirely. 


Trade in Springs Light 


Trade in cash spring wheat at Min- 
neapolis was light, with demand slow 
and offerings small.‘ Only 809 cars 
were received at Minneapolis and 738 
at Duluth. Trade was quite unsettled 
because of the drastic decline in the 
futures, but light offerings assisted 
in holding premiums fairly steady 
despite the slow demand. Mills did 
some flour business on the break and 
were in the market for just enough 
wheat to handle the small daily offer- 
ings.. High protein premiums were 
slightly weaker as what little demand 
was present centered mainly on the 
14% and lower protein lots. At the 
close ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring traded at 9@12¢ over Minne- 
apolis May. 

Durum premiums weakened 3@5¢. 
Offerings, though still small, were 
slightly larger than the week before, 
while mill demand was slow and ir- 
regular. No. 1 and 2 hard amber were 
quoted 31@34¢ over May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Feb. 7: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.52% @2.55% 
eG Rh ge. Mrirriererres 2.51% @2.54% 
EB DNS BS BB. ci ccc cccvceces 2.51% @2.54% 
DROS GT We. wn cer veccccvess 2.50% @2.53% 
BS 2 2 Va. 2.48% @2.52% 
OC DNS GS TR... cc ccc scence 2.47% @2.51% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 1@2¢, 13% 11@14¢, 14% 22@ 
23¢, 15% 31¢, 16% 37¢. 

Pacific Northwest grain prices were 
demoralized from the middle of the 
week on. Early in the week wheat 
was moving in limited quantities at 
$2.82 bu. for ordinary soft white 
wheat. By Feb. 5 farmers flooded in- 
terior grain houses, and heavy sales 
were recorded from $2.60 down to 
$2.50 later in the week. Buyers with- 
drew from the market as offerings 
of farmers increased. There was a 
slowing down of operations Feb. 6 on 
bids of only $2.40. Outlets for wheat 
continue narrow. The CCC withdrew 
its prices at midweek and private 
buyers were scarce. Mills were not in 
the market and feed manufacturers 
also withdrew, except where they 
needed the wheat. Crop conditions 
good. Heavy snow blanketed the in- 
terior the middle of the week, giving 
the winter wheat crop further pro- 
tective covering. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern. Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 




















Feb. 1-7, Previous Feb. 2-8, Feb. 3-9, Feb. 4-10, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
BUMPER WERE occ cnc cbc cs reessce *838,596 864,344 1,008,537 844,725 837,319 
BOUCHER «ng kc hoc cc bee screres 1,467,347 1,511,982 1,551,913 1,474,753 1,309,192 
| ere. eee ey ook ee *500,212 511,419 480,714 553,983 398,115 
Central and Southeast ........ *555,145 525,734 556,775 657,751 563,390 
North Pacific Coast ........... *335,392 *283,453 438,876 373,765 415,976 
WE ign hac eth une eeee i cer 3,696,692 3,696,932 4,035,815 3,904,977 3,523,992 
Percentages of total U.S. output 69° 69 67 69 71 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated Cc July 1 to 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
1-7 Previous 2-8, 3-9, 4-10, Feb. 7, Feb. 8 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 80 83 98 85 85 28,666,505 29,813,595 
Southwest. ...... 94 97 102 102 94 48,054,755 45,531,572 
See 83 85 80 92 66 16,680,878 16,360,074 
Central and S.-E. 74 73 70 83 71 17,672,508 17,007,918 
No. Pacific Coast 92 78 116 104 101 10,687,610 10,927,881 
Totals ..6..: 86 86 95 95 84 121,762,256 119,641,040 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
a iM ~ ba Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity outpu y capacit; output _tivit 
a XS eae 376,920 321,447 85 ; cee «gue 4 
ee ee ca 378,360 320,870 85 
Previous week .. 376,920 319,466 85 ¥ : Hote 
Year ago ....... 364,320 383,567 195 © Previews week .. S75,200 — 246,688 91 
Two years ago .. 364,320 353,807 97 Year ago ....... 360,360 368,845 102 
Five-year average .......ssseeees 93 Two years ago .. 360,360 318,140 88 
Ten-year AVETAG!S .... eee eeeeeeeeee 79 Five-year average .........eeeeee. 83 
Wichita Ten-year average .........cceceeee 71 
Me Be 118,800 106,820 90 *Preliminary. 
Prev yeek .. 118,800 112,500 95 
ap Aalieas 118,800 115,145 97 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 130,924 116 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year Average .....-.eeeeeeeee 96 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVeETAGES ..... ec cesesrevece 83 Weekly Fious Pct. co- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
Wile Bt. id ctiic ccd 100,200 100,004 100 ee ce 666,600 *517,726 78 
Previous week .. 100,200 95,137 95 Previous week .. 666,600 518,706 78 
VWOOr QHO vevs... 84,600 84,285 100 Véas ace 667,800 639.692 96 
Two years ago .. 84,600 78,437 93 Ber ts 0 6s Ca , abe 
Five-year average ...........e.00. 91 Two years ago .. 667,800 526,585 79 
Ten-year Average .........eeeeeeee 84 Five-year average .........0es00e5 69 
Ten-year average ........eeeeesees 59 


55 Representative Mills 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 


and Salina: 
Bem. 367. wcecices 959,280 939,076 
Previous week .. 959,280 984,879 
Year ago ....... 953,280 968,916 
Two years ago .. 894,660 911,585 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


98 
103 
102 
102 

91 

79 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, 


Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

ee A Sere 748,266 *555,145 74 
Previous week .. 715,566 625,734 73 
WOAr OBO. dis-ccdc 786,846 655,775 70 
Two years ago .. 792,106 657,751 83 
Five-year Average .........eeeeees 71 
Ten-year average .........eceseees 68 

*Preliminary. 
_ BUFFALO 

a ak So CES rs 601,200 *500,212 83 
Previous week .. 601,200 511,419 85 
Oe. GOO. avaccerse 601,200 480,714 80 
Two years ago .. 600,600 553,983 92 
Five-year average ........5sseeaee 79 
Ten-year AVeCTABe ..... esse ecneece 76 


*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 


Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
PO 2 FS TT 223,320 *216,654 97 
Previous week .. 223,320 *207,299 93 
Year ago ....... 243,720 287,485 118 
Two years ago .. 225,720 233,031 103 
Five-year average ...........eee0% 91 
TOM*FORF AVETARS 6 icc cis cccccccccs 80 


*Preliminary. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
ee Aer 140,010 118,738 85 
Previous week .. 140,010 76,154 54 
WOOP BBS. cccace 134,200 151,391 113 
Two years ago .. 134,800 140,734 105 
Five-year average ........0+-5ce058: $2 
Ten-year Average ...... see eeeceeee 86 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—. -—Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Orop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date predestion to Gate 


Feb. 1-7 -. 29,814 978,900 
Previous week .. 30,618 

Two weeks ago. 30,550 

Se Skvat 66 tees 31,426 863,870 
SO Schieber 29,864 852,898 
ee 26,511 770,912 
1944 ....-ecees. 36,808 $14,176 
Five-yr. average 28,885 856,151 


*Principal mills. 


$15,523 
17,367 
16,846 
19,540 
17,106 
16,995 
15,773 
16,987 


**76% of total capacity. 


557,147 9,902 325,646 55,239 1,861,693 
10,087 58,072 
11,606 59,002 
530,569 9,593 308,812 60,559 1,703,251 
570,372 11,218 311,880 58,188 1,765,472 
514,768 8,062 313,666 51,568 1,597,561 
482,413 10,440 276,568 53,021 1,610,265 
531,054 9,843 307,314 55,715 1,694,519 
tAll mills. ¢Preliminary. 
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Robert Harris Elected President 
of Michigan Millers Association 


DETROIT—Robert V. Harris, Har- 
ris Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
was elected president of the Michigan 
Millers Assn. at. the organization’s 
83rd annual winter meeting Jan. 30 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Mr. Har- 
ris served as vice president of the 
association last year. 

Milton Fuller, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, was elected vice president, 
and J. A. Porter, Valley City Milling 
Co., Portland, was renamed secretary- 
treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were Henry Cowgil, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe: Dudley Holmes, Chelsea 
(Mich.) Milling Co.; Willard H. Ha- 
genmeyer, International Milling Co., 
Detroit; James Craig, F. W. Stack & 
Sons, Hillsdale, and Laurence Hale, 
J. Hale & Sons, Ionia, retiring presi- 
dent. 

Approximately 80 members attend- 
ed the meeting. 


Cites Blind Spot 


The featured speaker, C. D. Alex- 
ander, manager of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
pointed out that “there is a growing 
blind spot in American business man- 
agement which is permitting develop- 
ment of our greatest single domestic 
problem. Successful cure for that 
blind spot, or the failure to cure it, 
will have important, serious, maybe 
even controlling influence, upon our 
future. 

“This is the blindness that prevents 
seeing eye to eye between manage- 
ment and labor,” he said, 

Mr. Alexander pointed out that the 
labor problem had drifted into its 
present state simply by the line of 
least resistance. ‘The final result,” he 
said, “was the complete breaking off 
of the old friendly relationships be- 
tween the employer and the employee 
and creation of what amounted to a 
vacuum between these two groups 
who had mutual interests. 

“The majority of employers stand 
in a position of leaders. They are 
looked to for leadership. They may 
lead, they may mislead or they may 
default. If we could have a full reali- 
zation of this fact of employer re- 
sponsibility and an enthusiastic re- 
sumption of that responsibility by 
every employer in our country, we 
would have almost complete meeting 
of minds between labor and manage- 
ment, and we would have such a re- 
naissance of patriotism and high devo- 
tion to the ideals of our country as 
completely to wash away all of the 
major domestic troubles which we 
face.” 

In illustrating part of his address, 
Mr. Alexander distributed silver dol- 
lars to the audience. He stressed the 
fact that it was not the silver in the 
dollar, but the name of the United 
States of America on its face that 
gave it such high value throughout 
the world. 7 


Allied Group Entertains 


The Allied Association of the Mich- 
igan Millers Assn. was host to a cock- 
tail party which began at 5:30 p.m. 
The allied association is comprised of 
35 suppliers to the milling trade. 

The allied group also met and elect- 
ed officers. R. C. Atherton, Victory 
Chemical Works, Chicago, was named 
president to succeed L. P. Dendel, 
who died during the year. Charles 
Berringer of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Indianapolis, was elected vice presi- 





Robert V. Harris 


dent, and Earle A. Tomes of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Detroit, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The meeting closed with a banquet 
and floor show. The next meeting of 
the Michigan millers is scheduled for 
June 16 at Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island. 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT SEEN 
IN N.Y. BAKERY STRIKE 


NEW YORK —Reports of union 
withdrawal of wage increase de- 
mands pointed Feb. 10 toward pos- 
sible early settlement of a four-day 
old strike of 6,000 workers in smaller 
New York bakeries. Elimination of 
wage increase demand was announced 
Feb. 9 by Henry Mayer, counsel for 
the AFL Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers Union. 

The union originally demanded pay 
increases of $1@2 a day in addition 
to employer contributions to union 
welfare funds of 75¢ daily for each 
employee. Mr. Mayer said the union 
would remain firm on the welfare 
fund demand. 

It is reported, however, that the 
bakers are not in favor of this and 
would prefer an out-and-out wage in- 
crease settlement if both parties can 
arrive at a satisfactory figure. 

The strike of specialty bakery 
workers, begun Feb. 7, is proving 
less widespread than originally an- 
ticipated. The Specialty Bakery 
Owners of America, Inc., com- 
posed of 400 firms operating 800 
large plants and smaller bakeshops 
and serving a broad group of grocery 
and other outlets with rye bread, 
pumpernickel, “‘bagel’”’ and other spe- 
cialties, is the largest employer group 
affected and the Metropolitan Bakers 
Guild representing about 12 whole- 
salers of unwrapped bread and other 
bakery products is also included. 

After an all-day meeting Feb. 8 be- 
tween representatives of the guild 
and the unions in an effort to pre- 
vent a lockout, Theodore W. Kheel, 
director of the New York City Labor 
Relations Division, reported that 


both groups had promised to consider 
acceptance of the proposals developed. 
This threatened action is contem- 
plated, it is said, to help the retail 
shops producing dark bread which 
have been struck. 
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The metropolitan area is now 
threatened with a shortage of rye, 
pumpernickel and other specialty 
breads but since the four largest 
bread bakers—General, Continental, 
Ward and Gordon—are not involved 
there is little danger of a short sup- 
ply of white bread. 

One of the unions involved in the 
dispute announced Feb. 9 that seven 
wholesale baking companies produc- 
ing the bulk of this city’s unwrapped 
pumpernickel and rye bread had 
locked out more than 600 of its mem- 
bers. 

It was also reported that an addi- 
tional 2,000 workers had_ struck 
against approximately 200 bakeshops 
in Manhattan represented by the 
United Retail Bakery Assn. 

Counsel for striking workers in 
the wholesale group asked the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to ob- 
tain a federal court injunction to stop 
the lockout. The NLRB took union 
charges under advisement and coun- 
sel for the guild entered a general 
denial in behalf of the employers. 

The wage issue in Queens was set- 
tled the week preceding the general 
strike and 2,000 workers employed by 
the Metropolitan Roll and Cake Bak- 
ers Assn., producers of much of the 
French bread, rol!s and pastry served 
in hotels, restaurants and clubs, rati- 
fied a wage settlement. Some other 
bakers in both the small and medium 
sized groups have also signed. 
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MICHIGAN BAKERIES, INC., 
REPORTS LOWER NET INCOME 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Michi- 
gan Bakeries, Inc., has reported net 
income for the year ended Oct. 31, 
1947, of $126,842, compared with 
$219,970 for the preceding fiscal year. 
The 1947 net was equal to $1.11 a 
common share, compared with $2.25 
a share in 1946, the company an- 
nouncement said. 
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CEREAL BIDS SOUGHT 


WASHINGTON — The Veterans 
Administration is accepting sealed 
bids for 161 tons of uncooked and pre- 
pared breakfast foods to fill the re- 
quirements of its hospitals and homes 
for the three-month period ending 
June 1. Bidding deadline is 11 a.m., 
Feb. 16. Bids, prepared in quadrupli- 
cate, should be addressed to Procure- 
ment Division, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 
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45 Millers Enroll 
for Short Course 
at Milling School 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The 
short course for operative millers, of- 
fered by the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, in co- 
operation with the Millers National 
Federation and allied industries, 
opened Feb. 5 with 45 millers en- 
rolled for the four-week period of in- 
tensive training. 

Those attending the course whose 
names have not been previously an- 
nounced include Rolland Alger, Jr., 
of Glasgow, Mont., and Paul S. Clouse 
of Minot, N.D., both sponsored by the 
Minot Flour Mill Co.; Gilbert E 
Burkland and Curtis Foland, Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, St. Louis; 
Fred Hart, General Mills, Inc., John 
son City, Tenn.; Gerald D. Huffman, 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; 
James E. LePatourel, T. H. Taylor 
Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont.; M. E. Mow- 
er, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; C. M. Dodson, Shellabarg- 
er’s, Inc., Clay Center, Kansas, and 
Leon Young, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Instructors for the course include 
members of the milling school staf!, 
faculty personnel from the mathe- 
matics, machine design, agronomy, 
economics and entomology depart- 
ments of the college, and specialists 
from the milling industry. 

Each Thursday of the four-wee! 
session will be devoted to lectures by 
the milling industry representatives. 
The speakers for Feb. 12 include Dr. 
Betty Sullivan, director of research, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, Kansas City; C. O. Spencer, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., and 
John Neenan, milling engineer, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
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MERCK APPOINTMENT 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Reverdy Johnson 
has been appointed an assistant sec- 
retary of Merck & Co., Inc., manu- 
facturing chemists, it was announced 
recently by the board of directors 
He is a member of the New York 
and New Jersey Bars. Before joining 
Merck in 1941, he was associated 
with the New York law firm of Ed- 
wards, Bower & Pool. 











_ The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Jan, 31, Feb. 7, 
1947-48 —_— 1948 1948 
REE Tie: “Bihhe te id i4 RN ewe Chowan ve ce vs 36% 29% 32% 30% 
Fe PEP eer eee ohn bs emo eee 42% 30% 36% 35% 
MEER, 65s UCD CE eso ees ck ree eee R obi s ccc tiadé 193% 38% 40% 40% 
SIGE ee ie eee 7 23% 2% 2% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 15 6156 gets 61% 
CP SS eee ee eee 13% 9% 10% 9% 
SP ee ee er eee 45% 34% env 36 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd............... 87 ed's 91% 
Seem Mi rs OS oe ee csdeddscicclics 112 95% 99% 97% 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ............ 30 21% vis 22% 
EE 20 SO es Gains 5's oe ahs wns hs oe 6 6 aR Oo 65% 43% 48% 
i PT SN Sok ae se 'Ss cous bs ie by 0 is 3444 27 27 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ................00000005 iy 30% 335% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ................ 108 9914 99% 
ee SE eee 36% 2414 eee 27 
ER ee eee re 96 85 86 87 
Sy A EMD, a w'kie 4.05 v0-0.0:4 cir,0000 vectpe 12 9 9% 8% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. ............ 98, 80 ees 80 
Standard Brands,-Inc. ..................... 37% 23% 25% 25% 
I TU ohn oan o:d ain hue dselv.e Ga'e.em of 0 0-6 CEM 49 333% 33% 333% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. ..................... 45% 32% gags 36 
United Biscuit of America .................. 24 18% 20% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................. 8% 35% 35% 3% 
poe” Saye aera ees 19% 10% 11% 12 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ............... 106% 851% eons 85%, 
Bid Asked 
(Standard Milling Ca. ..-... 2... cccissccscvccce 1k 12% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ........... 21% 23 


+Over counter. 
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Feed Industry Will 
Benefit from Drop 
in Price Level 


MINNEAPOLIS — The sharp de- 
clines in the grain and other feed 
markets will serve to revive formula 
feed sales and to avert what threat- 
ened to be a drastic curtailment in 
food supplies, Feedstuffs said editor- 
jally in its Feb. 7 issue. 

“Such a sharp and general break in 
commodity prices is bound to mean 
some immediate difficulties, but from 
a long range viewpoint it would seem 
that a lower level of grain and feed 
prices was exactly what was needed 
to restore health to the feed busi- 
ness,” the trade paper commented. 

“The last feed advance had dried 
up buying. Feeding ratios had been 
becoming steadily more unfavorable. 
Reports from every section of the 
country told the same story: Strong 
buyer resistance had developed and 
liquidation of poultry and livestock 
was reaching such proportions that 
it threatened the future both of feed 
sales and food supplies. 

“If the advances in grain and feed 
prices had continued for another two 
or three months, the situation would 
have been one of real danger to the 
country’s economy. 

“Although there may be some who 
question whether this week’s declines 
are temporary or whether they rep- 
resent a definite move to lower 
ground, the indications are in favor 
of the latter. Barring the possibility 
of crop failure or near crop failure 
in 1948, there is strong evidence to 
support the belief that the market 
will not again reach the high point 
of the recent past. Domestic prospects 
for grain and feed supplies are im- 
proving, as is the European situation. 
There will be ups and downs in the 
market, of course, but the probabili- 
ties, again barring crop failure, are 
that prices will level off substantially 
under the recent peak. 

“In the words of a leading interna- 
tional food authority, quoted by our 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Cip- 
perly, in a widely published news 
story at the start of the~ market 
break on Feb. 4, ‘the peak of the 
world cereal crisis has passed.’ 

“The development will make it dif- 
ficult, indeed, for the allocation, ra- 
tioning and price control enthusiasts 
to be considered very serious'y. It 
also may change a lot of other think- 
ing, on the part of labor and consum- 
er groups, for instance. 

“Specifically from the feed indus- 
try’s standpoint, feed.and grain prices 
are being carried once again to a 
favorable level in relation to feed lot 
products. There is more likelihood of 
egg and livestock production stabiliz- 
ing or increasing from here on out 
than there is of a decline. When the 
commodity markets become stabilized 
at a reasonable level, the formula 
feed business should regain the com- 
Plexion of health.” 
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VIRGINIA BAKERS PLAN 
MEETINGS WITH GROCERS 


RICHMOND, VA.—The program of 
Cooperation with the retail grocery 
field to promote closer relationships 
between the retail grocers and whole- 
Sale bakers was approved at the an- 
nual meeting of the Virginia Bakers 
Council at the Hotel Rueger here re- 
cently. A plan of contact was approved, 
involving the holding of baker-spon- 
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sored meetings where the bakers of 
various areas will act as hosts to 
grocers in their area. The importance 
of bread as a food and as a profit. 
making item for the retailer will be 
discussed with the aid of appropriate 
motion pictures. 

A large representation of the mem- 
bers was present at the meeting and 
extensive 1948 plans were approved. 
These plans include an active public 
relations program involving the pre- 
sentation of the bakery story to such 
groups as dietitians, nutritionists, 


parent-teacher associations, house - 
wives leagues and other consumer 
groups. A number of motion pictures 
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will be used in connection with the 
campaign. 

The council elected officers and 
directors for 1948 as follows: John 
I. Bowman, Bowman Bakery, Roan- 
oke, president; L. E. Duncan, Mer- 
chants Bakery, Norfolk, vice presi- 
dent; Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen 
Bakery, Inc., Lynchburg, secretary, 
and Fred Haislip, Jr., Haislip Baking 
Co., Norfolk. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TROOPS GET MORE BREAD 
LONDON—Substantial cuts in ra- 

tions for home based troops were an- 

nounced by A. V. Alexander, Minis- 
ter of Defense, in the House of Com- 
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The Mark of 


BUTLER®BUILT 


BOLTED 
STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 








PLANTS: 








Better Quality 
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mons recently. Main object of the 
cuts is to bring food supplies for the 
forces more in line with those avail- 
able to civilian workers. Cuts will 
be made in meat and offal, bacon, 
ham and cheese but there will be an 
offsetting increase in supplies of 
bread. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF, OF LIFE 
PURITY PAYS 60¢ 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of Purity Bakeries Corp. has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
ver share on the common stock of the 
corporation, payable March 1, 1948, 
to stockholders of record on Feb. 16, 




























Setting a new trend in safe, economical grain 
storage, Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are 
altering skylines throughout grain producing 
areas. They are quick to erect because of their 
sturdy bolt-together construction. You have a 
structurally strong storage unit that is com- 
pletely fire-safe and weather-tight, yet your in- 
vestment is relatively small. 


Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are now in 
production, their quantity limited only by de- 
livery of materials. Don’t take chances with 
your valuable grain. Anticipate your storage 
needs and place your orders now. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

KANSAS CITY 

For prompt handling, address all inquiries to: 
7491 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 

or 91 Sixth Ave., $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


GALESBURG MINNEAPOLIS 


BUTLER BUILT 


BOLTED STEEL GRAIN TANKS 


















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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““WINGOLD” 
Chor Almost 5O Years “WINONA” 
; “STRONGFELLOW” 
Millers of.... “Boxer” 


WHOLE WHEAT 
Wueat GraHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 


OUALITY 
FLOURS 














BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers af-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 






















Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 








PMA Report Shows 
Records in U.S. 
Food Levels 


WASHINGTON — Record food ex- 
ports, record domestic consumption, 
and high-level domestic production to 
make these achievements possible, 
high-light the 1946-47 annual report 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, released recently by 
Jesse B. Gilmer, PMA administrator. 

Exports of food reached the record 
high total during the year of 19,185,- 
000 long tons. Included in this total 
were wheat and wheat flour (grain 
equivalent), 10,618,000 long tons; oth- 
er grains—corn, barley, oats, rye, rice 
and grain sorghums, 4,678,000; fats 
and oils, 214,000; meats, 232,000; 


‘dairy products, 502,000; and other 


foods, including potatoes, fruits, vege- 
tables, nuts, fish, dry beans and peas, 
and sugar, 2,941,000 long tons. About 
53% of the total food exported dur- 
ing the year was procured by the 
Commodity Credit Corp., using PMA 
facilities. 

Despite these large food exports, 
per capita consumption of food with- 
in the U.S. set a new record during 
the year—about 118% of the prewar 
1935-39 average. With employment at 
a high level, the distribution of food 
among consumers was probably more 
uniform than during the years pre- 
ceeding the war. This distribution was 
supplemented by definite programs 
aimed at improving nutritional sta- 
tus, such as the national school lunch 
program, and the channeling of foods 
acquired under price support opera- 
tions to institutions and to persons 
certified by welfare agencies as eli- 
gible for relief. 


Better Fertilizer Use 


The past year was marked by an 
increased and better use of fertilizer 
and lime, which aided greatly in 
maintaining a high volume of agri- 
cultural output. Long-time agricul- 
tural conservation practices in which 
notable progress was made included: 
Developing water supplies on range 
land, constructing dams and reser- 
voirs, farming on the contour where 
the land was subjeet to water erosion, 
planting cover crops to protect and 
improve cultivated land, and develop- 
ing and improving pasture land. 

Price-support programs were avail- 
able, but prices received by farmers 
for most commodities were above 
support levels. As a result, price-sup- 
port operations were unnecessary in 
most cases, the major exceptions be- 
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ing wool, potatoes, eggs, dried milk, 
soybeans and tobacco. 

Most war-time controls were re- 
moved. Of the 54 war food orders in 
effect on July 1, 1946, only four were 
on the books by June 30, 1947. 

PMA cooperated with local agen- 
cies, both public and private, to de- 
velop plans and promote the construc. 
tion of proper facilities for the as- 
sembly and distribution of farm prod- 
ucts. Formal proceedings and _ in- 
formal actions before transportation 
regulatory agencies resulted in mea- 
surable savings in transportation 
charges during the year of about 
$189,000,000. Major improvements 
were made in the shipping and stor- 
age of products purchased by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for export 
and other programs. 


Market News Offices 


Additional market ‘news offices 
were opened to widen the coverage 
on fruit crops, livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts and poultry products. The work 
of revising U.S. standards was con- 
tinued, and the practical application 
of the standards—through grading, 
inspection, and classification—showed 
a healthy growth during the year. 

Marketing agreement programs 
were in effect for 15 different fruits, 
vegetables and tree nuts and marke‘- 
ing agreement and order programs 
for fluid milk totaled 31. PMA aid- 
ministered a number of other federal 
regulatory laws during the year, in- 
cluding the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act, the Sugar Act, and 
the Standard Container Acts. June 
25, 1947, the new Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide and Rodenticide Act was signed 
by the President and will, when it 
becomes effective, replace the Insecti- 
cide Act of 1910. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


SOUTH AFRICA PROBES 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
LONDON — The South African 
price control authorities have begun 
an investigation into the manufactur- 
ing and distribution costs of wheaten 
products in order that new prices can 
be fixed. The last investigation was 
made in 1942-43 and the millers, bak- 
ers and boards responsible for wheat 
and general marketing considered 
that investigations should be under- 
taken every three years. War prevent- 
ed this schedule being followed. In- 
quiries will take about six months to 
complete but it is expected that the 
results will be available in time for 
price fixation of meal and baked 
products for the 1948-49 season which 
starts in the second half of this year. 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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57 Wheat Buyers in Attendance 
at Fourth Annual Variety School 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Fifty- 
seven wheat buyers representing 
mid-western milling and grain com- 
panies completed the four-day in- 
tensive training course in wheat vari- 
ety identification conducted by the 
department of agronomy, Kansas 
State College, Jan. 26-29. : 


Practice in identification of dif- 
ferent varieties of wheat by their 
kernel] characteristics made up a 
large part of the program. College 
staff members participated in the 
program, assisted by W. B. Combs, 
market specialist, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Chicago; R. H. Jor- 
dan, federal grain inspector, Okla- 
homa City, and L. P. Reitz, coordi- 
nator of the winter wheat research 
program for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Enrollment for the first three days 
of the short course was limited to 
those who had not attended a pre- 
vious session. Twelve additional men 
who had attended previously were 
admitted on the final day. A ban- 
quet concluded the course. 


L. E. Call, dean emeritus of the 
school of agriculture said at the final 
conference session that the present 
demand for wheat “will not last for 
many years.” He warned that world 
wheat production is not so low as 
most people believe, adding that 
farmers in the U.S., one of the sur- 
plus-production areas, should plan 
now to feed surplus wheat to live- 
stock when Europe’s agriculture be- 
comes re-established. 


R. I. Throckmorton, dean of the 
agricultural school, emphasized the 
importance of research in wheat pro- 
duction in Kansas. He said that the 
research program has developed many 
new varieties that excel and added 
that very few varieties of farm crops 
that were common in Kansas 10 years 
ago are in production at this time. 

“Research is a perpetual process 
and should be supported year after 
year,” the dean said. Research in 
crop production that was done in the 
past is now enabling the U.S. to 
send food to starving people in other 
parts of the world, he added. 


Attention to Domestic Market 


Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, 
Inc., Salina, was one of the speakers 
at the banquet and said that the 
laws of supply and demand, plus the 
advance of the natural home market 
and a reasonable amount of com- 
mon sense must determine the na- 
tional and international wheat pro- 
grams in the years to come. 

The wheat industry in the U.S. 
should concentrate on the domestic 
market, which consumes about 80% 
of the U.S. wheat, Mr. Reed assert- 
ed. International controls and aid to 
foreign countries in building up wheat 
Production will bring competition to 
US. wheat on the world market. 
Other nations think that this coun- 
tty is drowning in its own industrial 
Production . . . and we will be in 
danger of drowning if we buy the 
surplus raw materials from all the 
countries of the world, as President 

‘uman wants us to,” Mr. Reed 
Said. He also pointed out that three 
attempts to divide the world mar- 
kets for wheat have failed. 

Jess B. Smith, president of Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, pre- 
dicted that much of the wheat stored 
in farm bins last harvest will be un- 


fit for°use because farmers are not 
equipped to prevent bin-burning of 
high-moisture grain. He said that 
much of the crop was combined and 
stored at too high a moisture con- 
tent. Mr. Smith said that he could 
not think of any greater conservation 
measure than to supply more wheat 
cleaning and treating machines in 
areas of high wheat production. He 
pointed to the “astounding” success 


of the program inaugurated by the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
last fall in distributing a number of 
the machines in Kansas. 
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AIB RELEASES PRAISED 
CHICAGO — New recognition was 
given food releases of the AIB by 
Elizabeth Rannells, feature editor of 
The Chicago Sun, at the January 
meeting of the Chicago chapter of 








. Home Economists in Business. 


Miss Rannells, in considering and 
discussing certain food copy and re- 
leases, surveyed a number of - food 
releases from both private industries 
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and service organizations, and gave 
first place to the series of the insti- 
tute, “Proven Recipes.” 

Value of the information, ease of 
reading and of handling the copy, 
clearness of captions, uniformity of 
material were among the points con- 
sidered in the judging of the releases. 
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A. F. STECKBECK APPOINTED 

PHILADELPHIA —A. F. Steck- 
beck was recently appointed sales 
manager of the Bat-O-Lite Co., man- 
ufacturer of bakers’ specialties, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Don- 
ald A. Battiste, member of the firm. 








COMPARE with Other Labels... 





and you'll insist on the new @% BUTT-PRINT Label 





‘This is typical stacking on the 
dealer's floor. 


Here’s a typical display window 


exhibit. 


Stacked in the store—or displayed stand- 
ing up—the P/K BUTT-PRINT LABEL 


gives your brand full eye value. 


Stacked in the customary manner on 


the dealer's floor—even when only the 


ends of the bags are visible, the P/K 


BUTT-PRINT LABEL identifies the bag 
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Standing-on-End—the P/K. BUTT- 
PRINT LABEL gets 100% display. 
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lways uniform. - 


always dependable 


HENKEL’S cake and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 


Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 





""Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMilhs 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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Santa Fe Reports 
Winter Wheat 
Better in January 


KANSAS CITY—The general situ- 
ation of the southwestern winter 
wheat crop was somewhat improved 
in January, in that condition of the 
wheat held its own and another criti- 
cal period of development has passed, 
the Santa Fe Railroad crop report 
states this week. 

However, a prediction regarding 
the crop or even a guess at the pos- 
sibilities was lacking in the report 
because of the uncertain conditions 
at the moment. 

“The general subnormal moisture 
supply, together with scant top and 
root development, presents “an indefi- 
nite outlook,” the railroad declared. 
“With growth barely started before 
cold weather, except in a few widely 
scattered areas, the future largely 
depends on how the crop fares dur- 
ing the next few weeks.” 

The review, which surveys condi- 
tions up to Jan. 28, pointed out that 
wind and prolonged subzero tempera- 
tures could make the situation worse, 
but additional snow would improve 
it. Since the report was released 
there were further snows in many 
parts of the Southwest, some reach- 
ing the depth of 10 in. in western 
Oklahoma, but generally no more 
than 2 in. 

It is essential, the report concludes, 
for wheat to receive more than an 
average amount of snow during the 
remainder of the winter for both 
moisture and cover, and an abundance 
of timely moisture in the spring, to 
produce a normal crop. 
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COURTESY CLUB TO PLAN 
FOR CONVENTION SERVICE 


CHICAGO—A luncheon meeting of 
the Bakers Courtesy Club has been 
scheduled for Feb. 27 at the Sherman 
Hotel by A. W. Fosdyke, president 
of the club. 

At this meeting the club will ar- 
range for its services at two national 
bakers’ conventions to be held soon 
in Chicago. The first is the conven- 
tion of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, scheduled at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel March 8-11. 
Two of the Courtesy Club members 
are officers of the engineers: J. H. 
Debs, second vice president, and V. 
E. Marx, secretary. The other con- 
vention for which service assignments 
will be made is that of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, scheduled 
at the Sherman Hotel April 5-7. 
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STRONG MEASURES SOUGHT 
TO HALT GERMAN HOARDING 


LLONDON—The authorities in the 
bizonal area of Germany are per- 
turbed at the failure of German 
farmers to deliver up crops to the 
market. Accusations of hoarding have 
been made and inspectors are being 
sent around all farms in an effort 
to loosen up supplies. Hoarding is 
considered to be a major offense and 
stern measures are being introduced 
to deal with offenders. 


During 1947 deliveries of domestic 


bread grains amounted to 1,950,000 
tons, and it is hoped that this figure 
will be considerably increased in 
1948. Imported grain amounted to 
3,940,000 tons, compared with 2,500,- 
000 tons in 1946. 
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ARNOLD 


ope ene 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


r and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 





YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














MADE-RITE 


BIG 7 
Superior Bakery Flours 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


© Hard Spring Wheat 


@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 














Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
- Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & a" Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. i epty Deesees 

cope which are RICA By TO! RUN UN the moment 
and instruction sheets A Fl 

The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








Machinery Makers 
Discuss Progress 
with AOM Group 


KANSAS CITY—A number of rep- 
resentatives of flour milling machin- 
ery and equipment manufacturers 
met with the research committee of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
in a two-day meeting Jan. 28-29 to 
discuss further improvements in de- 
sign and construction of their com- 
pany’s products. 

R. K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, is chairman of the 
research committee. Other members 
of the group who were present for 
the meeting included L. E. Collier, 
Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston; George 
J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph; R. R. Brotherton, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; R. O. 
Pence, milling industry department, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan; L. 
C. Robinson, Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, and Carl Grier, 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago. Carl N. 
Arnold, superintendent of the Toledo 
mill of the National Biscuit Co., and 
H. O. Olsby, superintendent of the 
Alton, Ill., plant of the Russell-Mil- 
ler Milling Co., were unable to attend. 

Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, president of the 
operatives’ association, and Donald 
S. Eber, executive secretary, attend- 
ed some of the sessions. 

Manufacturers’ representatives who 
appeared individually before the com- 
mittee to discuss their companies’ de- 
velopments were: F. D. Allen, sales 
manager, the Wolf Co., Chambers- 
burg, Pa.; C. D. Lonergan, general 
manager, Mill Engineering & Machin- 
ery Co., Oakland, Cal.; L. E. Sanders, 
Berkeley, Cal., associated with the 
Oakland firm; Howard Sanderson, St. 
Louis Mill Equipment Co., St. Louis; 
Ernest Schroeder, Great Western 
Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
Hill Shepherdson, Hart-Carter Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Changes in roller mill, sifter and 
purifier design were the major topics 
discussed in the closed meeting. In 
some instances samples, charts and 
drawings were used by the manufac- 
turers to illustrate their points. 

A higher degree of mill sanitation 
and greater efficiency in operation 
were the prime objectives of all the 
proposed changes. As explained by 
the manufacturers present at the 
meeting, it is their aim to seek ad- 
vice of operative millers on pos- 
sible alterations, while the research 
committee, representing the. AOM, 
wishes to discuss pertinent ideas of 
their own with the manufacturers. 

It was pointed out by the committee 
that there is no intention of placing 
the AOM stamp of approval on any 
innovation in machinery design, but 
they are planning to formulate the 
ideas in a report to be presented at 
the annual convention of the associa- 
tion in Chicago May 17-21. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURMA TO EXPORT RICE 


RANGOON, BURMA — Burma will 
be able to export more than her an- 
ticipated quota of 1,500,000 tons of 
rice in 1948 as a result of a record 
crop, the harvesting of which is near- 
ly complete, an official statement said 
recently. It said more than 1 million 
tons would be exported by July, and 
described the new crop as better than 
any in the last 10 years, despite last 
year’s floods. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The way that SUNNY KANSAS acts 
in the bakeshop tells the story of 
superior virtues. Good fermentation, 
smooth handling and the kind of uni- 
formity to delight a baker's heart. These 
virtues are the result of SUNNY 
KANSAS quality. 
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WICHITA "2" 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


























& 3 J A handsome souvenir came 
to this office recently from friends in 
the Netherlands. It is an ashtray of 
Frisian earthenware decorated and 
inscribed in commemoration of the 
80th anniversary of ‘“Meelunie” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.), Amsterdam. 

& & & In 1867, the 
grandfather of the pres- 
ent members of the 
board of directors of 
N.V. Algemeene Han- 
del-En Industrie Maat- 
schappij, Pieter Jacob 
Glasz, erected at Joure, 
in one of the northern 
provinces of Holland, a 
windmill named “Wiel- 
engastam,” in which he ground corn 
and wheat for local customers. This 
windmill, shown in the accompany- 
ing picture, has remained the com- 
pany’s trade emblem, always visible 
on stationery and in advertising (see 
page 43 of this issue of The North- 
western Miller). The grandsons in 
the directorate are D. J. and T. P. 
Glasz, with whom is associated, as 
managing director, J. S. Wiegersma. 
& & & Pieter Glasz began and kept 
up a helpful and ingratiating rela- 
tionship with his trade. He is de- 
scribed by his descendants as “jovial 
and simple.” Though times have 
changed and the company has grown 
far beyond the bounds of its begin- 
nings, his original kindly philosophy 
remains, a circumstance that was 
made clear in the New Year greet- 
ings of the company’s present officers 
to their friends. 


GAMBLING AND SPECULATION— 
Addressing the New York University 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration Alumni Assn., J. A. Higgons, 
Jr., executive vice president of the 
National Association of Commodity 
Exchanges and Allied Trades, per- 
formed an important philological 
service to our social, economic and 
political world by defining “gambling” 
and “speculation” and thus clearing 
the latter of opprobrium—for all 
those, that is, who are not contu- 
maciously attainted by the political 





philosophies of our socialistic bu- 
reaucracy. He said: 

“Gambling is essentially a sit- 
uation in which two or more per- 
sons create an artificial risk in 
the hope of profiting by the turn 
of that risk. A game of cards, a 
turn of the roulette wheel, the 
roll of dice—in those conditions 
a risk has been artificially creat- 
ed by gamblers who hope to win 
from it. 

“Speculation, on the other 
hand, is a situation in which the 
risk already exists, and must be 
undertaken by someone. Someone 
must speculate—must assume the 
risk—in virtually every phase of 
human endeavor.” 


The growing, marketing and distri- 
bution of grains, explained Mr. Hig- 


gons, is an instance in which risk is 


inherent. The risk, he pointed out, 
cannot be eliminated. But it can be 
transferred by the farmer, the dis- 
tributor or the processor to someone 
willing to bear it—the speculator in 
the exchanges. He continued: 

“There has been, in recent years, 
an increasing belief—born, I suspect, 
of wishful thinking—that the govern- 
ment itself, through controls of vary- 
ing nature—can control or eliminate 
that,risk. But not even the govern- 
ment can alter natural laws. 

“Price is inevitably linked with the 
intricate, changing relationship of 
supply and demand, as it is reflected 
by conditions throughout the world. 
No one man, or group of men, can 
gauge it with any approach to ac- 
curacy. 

“The organized free markets are 
the most sensitive barometers we 
have developed. 

“A government agency can set a 
price—and for a time it can enforce 
that price. But, unless it can control 
demand—and supply—its price will 
be meaningless. Control of supply 
and demand implies a police state—a 
complete regimentation of consump- 
tion and production. Such a state 
would be a violation of every Ameri- 
can principle—but it might work for 
a time if, and only if, the men ad- 
ministering it were endowed with di- 
vine wisdom, foresight and patience. 
They would have to belong to a breed 
of men that has not yet appeared on 
this world—or their effort would end 
in famine, misery, death and rebel- 
lion.” 

@e@ 


The Swedish newspaper Norrkop- 
ings Tidningar, recalling events of 
50 years ago, says that in 1947 a 
wandering freelancer from America 
was writing up Sweden for The 
Northwestern Miller. The observa- 
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tions and discoveries of this writer, 
W. S. Harwood, were published in 
the issue of Oct. 22 in the year of 
his visit. %& % 3% Mr. Harwood was 
a frequent contributor of travelog 
stuff, which usually was angled to the 
interest of the exporting flour miller 
of this country. In Sweden he saw a 
magnificent but undeveloped market 
for American flour. “I find,” he says, 
“that the consumption of bread from 
white, or wheat, flour is constantly 
increasing, not only in such cities as 
Stockholm, Gothenburg and Malmo, 
but in the country as well, where, 
hitherto, for nobody knows how many 
long centuries, the peasants have lived 
on their much-loved knecktesbrod, 
the dark rye bread.” *% % & For rea- 
sons beyond Mr. Harwood’s vision, 
Sweden’ was a disappointment to 
American flour millers, as the slow- 
growing and ultimately vanishing 
statistics of export so sadly attest. 


& & &-OLD MILLS become in- 
creasingly interesting to local histori- 
ans and antiquarians. Rare is the an- 
cient ruin that has not had Sunday 
supplement attention. Our library files 
are bulging with these histories, many 
of them compiled for local histori- 
cal societies, as in the case of one 
that has just come in from Genesee, 
Wis., by way of the Waukesha Daily 
Freeman. & % &% The old mill at 
Genesee is 104 years old. A three- 
story structure built from native 
limestone, it stands on a hillside, 
with two stories visible from the 
front, while the exposed walls of the 
basement can be seen from one side 





and from the rear. But let Mrs. Har- 
vey B. Krebs, the local historian, go 
on with her description of it: “The 
cellar is of three depths. The stone 
walls are thick and the windows 
deep-set. The sills and headers are 
of finely faced stone that has weath- 
ered beautifully through the years. 
The sturdy battened doors are fitted 
with heavy, yet decorative, wrought 
iron latches that are a perfect com- 
plement to them. The structural sup- 
ports are of oak and walnut and they 
bear the irregular marking of the 
adze. Framing is done by means of 
the mortise and tenon joint. Durabil- 
ity and permanence are suggested by 
these unyielding timbers. In addition 
to these qualities, the upright sup- 
ports show a little more detailed fin- 
ishing.” % % J It is related that 
Miller. Corrigan, one of the long 
chain of the Genesee mill’s operators, 
was awarded first prize for his prod- 
uct at the Crystal Palace World's 
Exposition at New York in 1853. A 
barrel of Genesee flour is said to 
have sold for $300, and bread baked 
from it at $100 a loaf, the proceeds 
going to charity. 


* * * 


LYRIC IN A KITCHEN 


He watches—she is fluting crust— 
With anticipative eyes, 
“ ‘Sermons in stones,’ ” he laughs, 
“Poems in pies; 
And,” following up the whimsey, 
Nods a grizzled head: 
“A saga, what a saga, 
In a loaf of bread!” 

ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 





“When Red Sawyer come by here a day or so back,” saic 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “to talk ou‘ 
his worriments on account folks up his way ain’t buyin’ as 






er clean 


much flour as they done a while bacl. 
an’ wantin’ to know what 

thought about his puttin’ on 
a marked down sale so’s to 
kinder stir ’em up a mite, I sai 
to him: 
got a mind to do it, you go right ahead 
an’ then I'll undercut you a dime 
and Peg Leg Green will make it a 
quarter an’ every other one gallus mill 


“Well, Red, ef’n you 


down to the White River wil! 


make it a mite more until finally we'll be cussin’ the ’oc 
derned hell outen each other an’ where’s that goin’ to git 


us?’ Red looked down his nose a bit an’ then said, 


‘Well 


Fetch, might be you’re right an’ mebby I better sweat it out 
anyway until the bass begin to strike an’ after that | 


pro’bly won’t give a dang one way or t’other.’ 


—R.E.S. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Power Requirements for Flour Mills 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author is 
a member of the staff in the Kansas 
City office of this journal. The ac- 
companying article was prepared with 
the assistance of Grover C. Meyer, 
Kansas City Power & Light Co., who 
presented a discussion of power re- 
quirements for flour mills at a recent 
meeting of District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers. 
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HE amount of electric power 

required per unit of production 

by one mill as compared with 
another mill of the same capacity is a 
subject that is frequently brought up 
by operative millers when determin- 
ing operating expenses. The question 
of power costs or efficiency has come 
farther into the foreground during 
the present trend of narrowing mar- 
gins brought about by higher costs 
of wheat, labor and almost all other 
items that are included in the mill 
accounting system to determine pro- 
duction costs. 

Grover C. Meyer, Kansas City Pow- 
er & Light Co., is a man whose job 
it is to handle such power problems. 
Judging from the amount of interest 
developed at a recent district meet- 
ing of the Association of Operative 
Millers in Kansas City, Mr. Meyer’s 
work is regarded as being of consider- 
able importance in the milling in- 
dustry. 

To more effectively point out the 
power characteristics of mills of vari- 
ous capacities, Mr. Meyer devised the 
accompanying tables. Table No. 1 in- 
dicates the power demand during an 
average 30-minute period of opera- 
tion showing the ratio of this use to 
the mill’s capacity. It also shows the 
annual. power consumption and the 
amount of power utilized to manu- 
facture a sack of flour among 11 
representative mills varying from 900 
sacks up to 12,000 sacks daily ca- 
pacity. 

Power characteristics among mills 
do not differ greatly, Table No. 1 dis- 
closes, but there are some variations 
brought about by grain storage Ca- 
pacities, laboratory facilities, illum- 
ination and yearly rates of produc- 
tion. Among these mills the ratio of 
the kilowatt hour demand to capacity 
differs only slightly, from a low of 
.144 on the 1,000-, 2,800- and 6,000- 
sack mills to a high of .172 on the 
7,000-sack plant. 

The fact that these characteristics 
do not vary greatly is further evi- 
denced by the kilowatt hours per sack 





By James W. Miller 


reduced to’24-hour operation. Accord- 
ing to the survey, the largest mill av- 
erages 2.75 KWH to produce a sack 
of flour, based on the 24-hour period, 
while the smallest mills show an av- 
erage use of 3.1 KWH. 

Another point brought out in Ta- 
ble 1 is that a high rate of produc- 
tion not only affects the kilowatt 
hours per sack, but also means a 
higher use of the investment in both 
power and milling equipment. Thus, 
larger mills which grind at a rate 
approaching 100% of capacity con- 
tend with a lower cost per kilowatt 
hour. This was arrived at by using 
as the output factor the ratio of the 
actual yearly production to the maxi- 
mum possible production over a pe- 
riod of 300 days a year. 

The 12,000-sack mill, grinding at 
91% of capacity, averages 2.97 KWH 
a sack, but the 900-sack unit arrived 
at an average of 4.32 KWH a sack 
in producing only 56,030 sacks. 

Illustrated in Table No. 2 is the 
division of the power load among the 
four principal sections of a mill, (1) 
the rolls, (2) bolting, purifiers, dust- 
ers, flour elevators, (3) grain cleaning 
and (4) grain storage. To simplify 
the comparison it is assumed that 
these processes represent 100% of 
the mill load. Information for thv 
table was obtained from an average 
of a number of representative mills 
of daily capacities ranging from 2,000 
to 7,000 sacks. 

Naturally, the rolls consume the 
greatest percentage of the total pow- 
er demand and thus the highest per- 
centage of the total kilowatt hours 
consumed. Of the average 2.96 KWH 
used to mill a sack of flour, almost 
2 KWH are attributed to the rolls. 

Two important points are revealed 
by the data, Mr. Meyer declared. One 
is that any variation in the character- 


istics of the wheat milled will be 
shown by a change of kilowatt hours 
per sack in the roll section. The other 
is that, for the most part, the clean- 
ing and bolting sections represent a 
friction load. 

In terms of barrels, the friction 
load of the roll line represents ap- 
proximately 47% of the full load of 
the rolls, on the basis of one inch 
of roll surface per barrel, which 
means that the wheat being processed 
by the rolls is approximately 28% of 
the total load of the mill. Adding 2% 
for loads unaccounted for, due to 
other wheat and flour handling, it is 
seen that approximately 70% of the 
total mill load is friction, Mr. Meyer 
said. , 

In discussing power losses, Mr. 
Meyer pointed out two major sources 
of wasted power in flour mills. One 
is due to friction and the other is 
transmission of electrical power con- 
version losses in motors and trans- 
formers. Friction is affected by the 
selection of proper bearings, and the 
proper installation of drives reducing 
journal losses. Power conversion 
losses can be reduced by the careful 
selection of electrical equipment and 
the improvement of power factor. 

Power factor, as defined by Mr. 
Meyer, is the relation of useful, or 
power, current to that used for the 
excitation of the induction motor. This 
exciting current is practically con- 
stant for all loads and it is obvious 
that the lighter the load the greater 
the percentage. represented by the 
idle current. As an example, it is true 
that the power factor of one 10 HP 
motor fully loaded will be consider- 
ably higher than two 10 HP motors 
each carrying one half a load. 

The installation of capacitors or 
synchronous motors and the proper 
selection with respect to load of in- 


Table 1—Comparison of Electric Power Requirements, Power Consumed Per Unit of Produc- 
tion and Ratio of Demand to Capacity for Group of 11 Flour Mills 
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duction motor equipment will help 
improve the power factors, thereby 
reducing electrical transmission 
losses. Power factor correction not 
only affects the kilowatt hours per 
sack but it also reduces power costs, 
therefore in effect it is the same as 
reduction in losses. 

In maintaining a high power fac- 
tor, maximum capacity of transform- 
er equipment and power wiring will 
be available, Mr. Meyer concludes. 

Efficiency in milling procedure is 
being continually stressed these days 
of world-wide demand for wheat 
products, and at the same time a 
primary aim of millers is quality of 
production. These goals have brought 
about considerable changes in flour 
mill equipment, and as time goes on, 
both custom and new improvements 
should pave the way for a reduction 
in power requirements of flour mills. 

Individual drives for different ma- 
chines within a flour mill has been 
suggested as one solution to more ef- 
ficient utilization of power, or for a 
reduction of power requirements. It 
has been noted that the trend toward 
individual drives—that is, a motor 
for each machine or group of similar _ 
machines—has much in its favor from 
the standpoint of safety as well as 
from lower power consumption. 

The safety angle in individual 
drives is especially important in ele- 
vators. In the past year at least two 
fires which totally destroyed grain 
elevators had their start when an ele- 
vator leg became choked, and the fire 
developed from frictional heat gen- 
erated by a slipping belt on a drive 
pulley. 

With an individual drive set-up, 
motors can be equipped with over- 
load devices that automatically shut 
off the current if more load than nor- 
mal is placed on the motor. A choke- 
up will overload the motor which 
stops before any damage is done. 

Millers contemplating a survey of 
their power equipment and needs 
should leave that job to the experts 
who are qualified to recommend the 
proper changes. 

Table 2—Percentage Distribution of Total 


Power Demand by Mills, and KWH Per 
Sack of Flour Produced 


Total Total KWH 

demand KWH per 

Machine %o sack 

AS rere 57.0 66.0 1.95 
Bolters, purifiers, 
dusters, flour 

elevators ..... 18.0 18.0 0.62 

Grain cleaning . 11.0 11.0 0.32 

Grain storage .. 14.0 5.0 0.16 

100.0 100.0 2.94 
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and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 


ree tL Pe 
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STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. « 
St. Louis, Mo. ° Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, lll. Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Rahway, N. J. 


A Guaranty of Purity and Reliability 

















Smith, General Mills, Inc. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


The winter meeting of District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, was the first AOM meeting for Prof. John Mac- 
Kenzie (left) of the mechanical engineering department, 
University of Minnesota. Others in the picture are Cecil 
(center), and George Smutny, 


MILLING 











Frederick Atkinson, 
Minneapolis, 


PRODUCTION SECTION 


Flour packing machinery was the principal discussion 
topic for the meeting and A. 
superintendent for Commander-Larabee Milling Co., and 
president of Atkinson Milling Co., 
were caught by the cameraman in an in- 
formal discussion after the meeting had adjourned. 


B. Carver (left), general 


George B. Wagner (left) and Jack Cummings (right) both 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., appear quite casual as they pose 
for the cameraman, while C. A. Scott, Merck & Co., and 
Joseph Lucius, Campbell Cereal Co., Northfield, Minn., seem 
to be concentrating on looking very photogenic. 
from the results, they were successful. 
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Recent Advancements in Flour Packing Machinery 
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District 4, AOM, Hears Symposium on Subject by Manufacturers’ Representatives at Its Winter Meeting in Minneapolis 


By Paul L. Dittemore 
Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


IGH speed one-man flour pack- 

ers just are not designed, 

built, and tested overnight. It 
takes time—time to design, time to 
build and time to test the machines 
and get the bugs (not insects) out of 
the new devices before a manufac- 
turer is ready or willing to begin 
production on them. 

Those statements may be taken as 
a consensus of the representatives of 
flour packing machinery manufactur- 
ers who appeared on the program of 
a meeting of District 4, Association 
of Operative Millers, held in Minne- 
apolis Jan. 17. The manufacturers 
were not offering alibis or excuses, 
either. They were simply making 
statements of fact that the operatives 
accepted; the operatives seemed to be 
very sympathetic. They, too, have had 
to wrestle with production problems 
of their own and know that time is 
an essential part of the whole prob- 
lem. 

Six Men on Program 


The men who took part in the pro- 
gram as representatives of their com- 
panies were: W. E. Sewell, Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, repre- 
senting S. Howes Co., Inc.; Kenneth 
Lozier, St. Regis Sales Corp., New 
York; George Smutny, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Gerald Whit- 
ley, Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N.J.; W. J. Geimer, Bemis Bro. Bag 





John P. Snyder, Jr., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W, 
J. Geimer, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis; Ken Lozier, 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York, and Donald 
eeutive secretary of the AOM, Kansas City. Mr. Geimer 
and Mr. Lozier were two of the five speakers on the sym- 
posium dealing with flour packing machinery 


Co., Minneapolis; and A. M. Marsh, 
who in addition to conducting his 
own mill engineering business, rep- 
resents the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., in the midwest. 

R. J. S. Carter, Minneapolis milling 
engineer and chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the district or- 
ganization, conducted the program. 
Each of the representatives was al- 
lotted 12 minutes in which to review 
his company’s activities in develop- 
ing high speed packers. 

Mr. Sewell, the first speaker, lim- 
ited his remarks to the observation 
that after all the new model packers 
were perfected and in operation, 
there still would be a place in the 
packing departments of flour mills 
for the “old reliable’ auger-and-plat- 
form packer similar to the Eureka 
packer made by the Howes company. 
He said that all of the attention 
seems to be going to flour packers, 
while the problem of packing off bran 
and shorts had not been considered. 
It was his opinion, that because of 
the bulkiness of mill feeds, the large- 
bore auger still was the “best bet” 
for packing those products. 


Describes St. Regis System 

Mr. Lozier, representing the St. Re- 
gis organization, said that his com- 
pany sold packaging systems rather 
than only packers or multiwall paper 
bags for packing flour. He said that 
there now are 93 St. Regis 402-PS 
packers in operation in the flour mill- 
ing industry. That packer, a _ twin- 
valve machine, has a capacity of from 





Creighton H. Morrison, 


8. Eber, ex- The elder 


that attracted the 





General Mills, eapolis 

(left), is pictured with R. J. 8. Carter and his son, William. 

Mr. Carter is chairman of the program com- 

mittee for District 4 of the millers’ association and was 

responsible for the program on flour packing machinery 
record attendance to the meeting. 


five to six 100-lb. sacks of flour a 
minute and requires one man to oper- 
ate it. 

Henry Zienke, a member of the 
St. Regis engineering department, 
was introduced by Mr. Lozier, who 
said that Mr. Zienke was in a better 
position to discuss the techrtical de- 
tails of installation for high speed 
packers. The engineer said that “no 
two installations will be duplicates. 
There are always special conditions 
that must be taken into considera- 
tion,”” For economy of handling, Mr. 
Zienke recommended that packers be 
installed on the second floor of the 
mill building so that the packed bags 
can drop from the machine or belt 
to a conveyor belt and through a 
roller to reduce their volume before 
loading. He said that about 80% of 
the St. Regis packers had rolling or 
compressing equipment as auxiliary 
equipment. 

Harry Hughes, manager of the 
Minneapolis office of the St. Regis 
company, spoke briefly about the 
smaller single valve packer also 
made by his organization. He said 
the small machine was designed for 
use in mills of smaller capacity and 
would pack from 90 to 120 bags an 
hour, with one man required for the 
operation. 


A-C Super-Speed Packers 
George Smutny, Allis - Chalmers 
representative, said that manufactur- 
ers did not devote much attention to 
high speed flour packers in the past 
because thé high speed machines, be- 





Inec., Minn 





ing more intricate, would have to be 
priced much higher than the conven- 
tional auger type packer. Manufac- 
turers felt that they were not justi- 
fied in spending a lot of money to 
design and build high speed packers 
if those packers would not be bought 
by the milling industry. 

The savings in labor costs brought 
about by bulk storage and one-shift 
operation of the packing department 
have changed millers’ thinking con- 
siderably. Semi-automatic flour pack- 
ers, several of the speakers said, can 
pay for themselves by reducing the 
packing department payroll. 

Mr. Smutny said that it was doubt- 
ful whether his company would get 
into automatic packer production, but 
would concentrate on its “Super 
Packer” which has a capacity of 100 
sacks an hour. He said the packer 
was speeded up by the addition of a 
magnetic brake for quick-stopping 
the auger and by the use of steel cut 
gears and- oil immersion bearings. 
Further improvements planned in- 
clude the elimination of overhead 
gears and clutch by having each unit 
individually driven. 


Richardson Packer Developments 


The Richardson Scale Co. represen- 
tative, Gerald Whitley, read a paper 
prepared by W. H. Buchan of the 
company’s Minneapolis office, who 
was unable to be present for the 
meeting. In his prepared address, Mr. 
Buchan said that his company was 
working on a high speed, semi-auto- 
matic packer that it hoped to have 





Elmer A. Whiteman( left), superintendent of flour and feed 
manufacture for General Mills, Inc., pretends to be just 
a bit apprehensive about posing for the cameraman, while 
genial Hill Shepardson, sales manager for Hart-Carter Co., 
Minneapolis, is 
man’s simulated fear of what might happen te him. 


registering amusement over Mr. White- 
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in commercial production by the time 
of the 1948 AOM convention. He 
mentioned a few of the problems con- 
nected with building new packers and 
gave the millers several suggestions 
to consider when planning for day- 
light packing. 

Most of the mills switching from 
around-the-clock operation to one- 
shift operation of the packing de- 
partments need new packing depart- 
ments, he said. 

A mill with a daily capacity of 
2,000 sacks needs the packing capaci- 
ty of a 6,000-sack mill if it is going 
to pack off 24 hours’ production in 8 
hours, Mr. Buchan said. High speed 
packers need more ceiling room than 
one can usually find in existing mills 
and more floor space is needed, also 
to permit easy handling of the filled 
bags and movement of the empty 
bags to the machines. 

Standardization of length of the 
different weight sacks is another 
thing that is needed to eliminate a 
lot of extra work in building high 
speed packers, Mr. Buchan pointed 
out. 


Praise for Manufacturers 


Mr. Marsh, whose company cur- 
rently is not manufacturing flour 
packers, was invited to comment on 
the discussion and said that the man- 
ufacturers who now are working on 
high speed packers deserved a lot of 
commendation for their efforts. He 
said that the milling industry in the 
past had not given the manufacturers 





NEW LABORATORIES—King Midas Flour Mills recent- 
ly moved its Minneapolis general office and products con- 
trol laboratory from the Flour Exchange building to the 
new Grain Exchange building. The pictures above show 
views of the spacious and modern laboratory and King 
Midas’ director of products control, F. J. Lumsden. No. 
1—The experimental mill room and cleaning room. 2— 
A corner of the large room containing proofing cabinets, 
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much encouragement on the problem. 

Mr. Geimer, the Bemis representa- 
tive, let a motion picture film tell 
most of the story of the packer be- 
ing developed by his company. The 
film showed the packer in operation 
at the Atkinson Milling Co. plant* 
in Minneapolis. Its capacity is seven 
100-lb. sacks a minute and one of its 
many advantages is that it eliminates 
any lifting of filled sacks. The empty 
sack is suspended beneath an auger 
which fills the bag within a few 
ounces of 100 lbs. The bag then drops 
on a conveyor belt, stopping under a 
final dribble spout over scales 
which adds enough flour to bring the 
weight up. The bag then is carried by 
the belt through the closing opera- 
tion. 


Bemis Plans Packer Factory 

The Bemis organization has an- 
nounced plans to build a flour pack- 
ing machinery factory on a site at 
Hopkins, Minn., it recently bought. 
Mr. Geimer did not say when his com- 
pany would have the packer in com- 
mercial production. It is designed to 
handle either textile or paper bags. 

Charles Lang, chief engineer, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. was called 
upon by Mr. Carter, the program 
chairman, to add anything he wanted 
to add to the discussion. Mr. Lang 
first paid his compliments to the com- 
panies who are spending a lot of time 
and money in developing their new 
machines and said that the milling 








industry would be indebted to them 
for a long time. 

Opportunities for the greatest sav- 
ings in production costs in flour mills 
are in the packing departments, Mr. 
Lang said. “We’ve got the problem 
of making flour down to a point 
where very few men are required out 
in the mill, but our packing depart- 
ments are literally swarming with 
high-priced labor, all because we have 
not given high speed packers much 
thought or attention.” 


New Officers Elected 


The gathering, attended by a rec- 
ord audience of 110 millers, mill ex- 
ecutives and associate members, was 
also the annual business meeting for 
District 4. In an election of officers 
for 1948, George T. Schiller, super- 
intendent of the Superior, Wis., plant 
of King Midas Flour Mills, was pro- 
moted to chairmanship of the district, 
succeeding Earl Holmquist, La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. Mr. 
Schiller had served as vice chairman 
during the past year and Jerome H. 
Endres, superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis plant of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., was elected vice chairman. W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis, 
was re-elected to the office of secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Mr. Howie made his annual report, 
calling attention to the district’s to- 
tal membership of 277, a new high. 
He said there are 156 active, 30 ju- 
nior active and 91 associate members. 
Of that total, 51 new members were 





mixers and oven. 3—Equipment for ash and moisture 
determinations of flour. 4—Mr. Lumsden seated at his 
desk. 5—Equipment for determining protein content of 
wheat and flour. The laboratory conducts control tests 
for the products of the company’s three plants—an 8,000- 
sack plant at Hastings, Minn., a durum mill at Superior, 
Wis., having a capacity of 6,000 sacks and a 2,000-sack 
unit in Minneapolis. 
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added in 1947, largely through the 
efforts of Lloyd M. Steirly, chairman 
of the district membership committee. 

Mr. Holmquist presided at the busi- 
ness meeting and at the conclusion 
yielded the chair to Mr. Schiller, the 
new chairman, who reappointed Mr. 
Carter and Paul L. Dittemore, a 
member of this journal’s editoria) 
staff, to the program committee. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the AOM, and Charles R. Veeck, 
the district organization’s representa- 
tive on the association’s executive 
committee, gave brief reports. Mr. 
Eber mentioned the coming meetings 
of the convention and research com- 
mittees and said that all districts 
were very active. Mr. Veeck asked 
the members to suggest to him any 
subject they felt should be brought 
up for discussion at the executive 
committee meetings. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Research Bakery 
Planned by British 
Research Group 


LONDON—The first general meet- 
ing of the newly formed British Bak- 
ing Industry Research Assn. was held 
in London recently and its first re- 
port was submitted. Reference is 
made in this report to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. J. B. M. Coppock as di- 
rector of research, who through the 
cooperation of the principal of the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
was enabled to take up his duties on 
Oct. 1, 1947. 


Reference also was made to the 
spacious house recently acquired a 
few miles out of London by the Re- 
search Assn., which will comprise 
chemical laboratories, bacteriological 
and micro-biological laboratories, a 
physics laboratory, photographic 
room, workshop and stores. Plans call 
for the construction of an experi- 
mental bakery in the grounds adjoin- 
ing the house. 


It is stated in the report that the 
research work to be undertaken will 
fall into two main categories: (1) in- 
vestigation of current problems, and 
(2) fundamental research. The first 
will include the investigation of day- 
to-day problems affecting the whole 
fndustry. The fundamental or objec- 
tive research will be mainly of a long 
term nature covering such items as 
nutritional matters, problems relat- 
ing to fermentation, ripeness of dough 
for bread making, biscuit flours and 
doughs, the application of refrigera- 
tion and electronic heating to the in- 
dustry and the study of new mate- 
rials. 


Among other topics to be exam- 
ined will be the physical properties 
of doughs, emulsions, foaming, short- 
ening, batter stability in cake mak- 
ing, checking of biscuits, staling of 
bread, fuel utilization together with 
investigations in methods of preser- 
vation of baked products, including 
studies of packaging generally.. The 
consideration of the introduction of 
specifications for plant equipment 
and raw materials will be undertak- 
en in collaboration with the British 
Standards Institution. Information 
and advice will also be given re- 
garding air conditioning, fire preven- 
tion in bakeries, pest and insect con- 
trol, destruction of vermin and other 
sanitation matters. 
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Cereal Chemi 


menative Millers 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
was prepared by Dr. Swanson, along 
with others in the current series, be- 
fore his illness which resulted in his 
death last month. Two more articles, 
to be published in the March and 
April issues, will complete the series. 


* * * 


Vm soil is the home of the 
wheat plant. From the soil must 
come the water, the nitrogen 
and all the inorganic elements. These 
number some over 20, but the total 
amount present in the dry matter 
of the kernels is only a little over 2%. 
Seven of these elements: calcium, 
magnesium, Potassium, sodium, chlo- 
rine, phosphorus and sulfur, are pres- 
ent in large enough amounts that 
they are usually given in percent- 
ages. The others which include iron, 
manganese, copper, zinc and boron, 
etc., are usually given in parts per 
million. The amounts of these needed 
by the plants are so small that they 
escaped detection in early studies of 
plant physiology. The amounts pres- 
ent as traces or impurities in the 
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Dr. C. O. Swanson 
Kansas State College 


Growth and Development of Wheat 


water or sand used for culture me- 
diums were sufficient. Nevertheless 
they are absolutely essential since in 
their total absence normal plant 
growth does not occur. 


The nitrogen, about 2% of the dry 
substance and the key element in pro- 
tein, is supplied directly to the wheat 
from the soil, but its ultimate source 
is the air. Since the air contains 78% 
nitrogen, the source of this element 
is unlimited for crop production. 

While water comes directly to the 
plant from the soil, the source is the 
water vapor of the air. The amount 
of water, H.O, used as a source of 
hydrogen and oxygen for construct- 
ing compounds in the plant is very 
small, compared with the water used 
in transpiration which is in the range 
of 300-500 lb. for each pound of dry 
matter constructed. The source of 
the carbon, which is nearly half of 
the dry matter, is 0.03-.04% carbon 
dioxide, CO:, present in the air. Thus 
ultimately, the soil furnishes directly 
approximately the 2% nitrogen and 
the 2% mineral elements. While this 
is a comparatively small percentage 


from the soil, yet in the absence of 
adequate amounts, even of any one of 
the trace elements, plants will not 
attain complete development. 


Absorption from the Soil 


The essential mineral elements 
from the soil must be in solution be- 
fore they can enter the plant root 
cells. Hence, soil conditions must be 
such that enough of these elements 
are made soluble either from the 
stock of minerals in the soil rock ma- 
terials or from the plant residues 
which had once absorbed these ele- 
ments. Water is the transportation 
medium for these elements to all 
places where they are needed for the 
various physiological functions. The 
actively growing parts of the plants 
contain from 75 to 90% water, but 
this will be abundantly supplied 
when enough is present in the soil 
for adequate transpiration. Water en- 
ters the plant primarily through the 
root system and its extent in the soil 
together with availability of needed 
water are among the most important 
factors in plant growth. 

Not all the water in the soil is 





available for use of cereal plants. 
Wilting results when the water films 
which surround the soil particles be- 
come so thin that the rate of trans- 
ference becomes so slow that the 
water is lost from the leaves by 
transpiration faster than it is ab- 
sorbed by the roots from the soil. 
The most critical period at which this 
may occur is at the time of most 
rapid growth which is from shooting 
to complete kernel development. The 
per cent of water present in soils at 
the wilting point varies according to 
soil texture (Briggs & Schantz, 1912). 
It is smallest in sandy soils and high- 
est in clay loam. The latter may con- 
tain 16.3% of moisture when plants 
wilt while a sandy loam may contain 
only 4.8%.Wilting occurs unless these 
soils contain more than minimum 
amounts of water. 

Soils may also ‘contain too much 
water for optimum growth because 
of interference with proper aeration. 
Unless this is remedied by adequate 
drainage, development is stunted and 
even death may occur. 

The wheat kernels contain the sub- 
stances required to start another 





NEW OFFICERS—A new panel of officers was elected by the members 
of District 4, Association of Operative Millers, at its winter meeting held 
in Minneapolis Jan. 17. George T. Schiller (left), superintendent, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Superior, Wis., was elected chairman; Jerome H. 
Endres (center), superintendent of the Minneapolis plant of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., was chosen as vice chairman, and W. A. Howie, J. K, 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, was named secretary and treasurer. 


VETERAN MILL ENGINEERS—tThe two deans of flour mill engineers 
in the U.S., A. M. Marsh (left), and W. E. Sewell at the winter meeting 
of District 4, Association of Operative Millers, held in Minneapolis Jan. 
17. Both men took part in the symposium on flour packing machinery 
that was the principal discussion topic. Mr. Marsh is in business for him- 
self and also represents the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., in the central 
states. Mr, Sewell is with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 
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plant. This storage reservoir of foods, 
mineral elements in combination with 
organic compounds, is used by the 
new plant to construct the first roots 
and leaves. First, enough water is 
absorbed to start the process of ger- 
mination. As soon as developed, the 
roots absorb the mineral elements 
which are in solution in the soil wa- 
ter along with the water needed for 
transpiration: The new leaves have 
the mechanism for photosynthesis by 
which the carbon dioxide of the air 
and water are combined. The carbon 
dioxide from the air enters the new 
leaves as a gas and is at once dis- 


. solved in the cell sap. It is there syn- 


thesized or combined with water to 
form the simple sugars or soluble 
carbohydrates. 


Carbohydrate Formation 


The chemical equation for the 
process of photosynthesis is usually 
written: 


C.H20.+6 O, 

While the H:O is shown to be equal- 
ly important with CO, in the building 
of the hexose sugar molecules, the 
amount of water so used is small, 
considerably less than 1%, in propor- 
tion to the amount of water used in 
transpiration. The process which 
produces the soluble carbohydrates 
and oxygen as a by-product takes 
place in the tissues which contain 
chlorophyll, thus mostly in the leaves. 
Portions of the hexase sugars, CsH:O,, 
combine to form sucrose, C»H:0,, 
which is an important storage com- 
pound in such plants as sugar beets 
and sugar cane. Wheat contains but 
small amounts of this sugar. The 
greater part of the hexase sugars are 
combined in cereals to form starch, 
according to the equation: 


N(C.H:20.) N(CsHwOs) +N(HO). 


The formation of the celluloses in- 
volves similar reactions and thus ac- 
cumulates mostly in the structural or 
supporting parts of the plants such 
as the stems and leaf framework. 

The starch synthesis is therefore 
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a secondary reaction and can proceed 
only when hexase sugar is present in 
the cells. The formation of starch 
may take place both in the leaves 
and in the storage tissues such as the 
kernels. 


Importance of Photosynthesis 


The process of photosynthesis is the 
ultimate source of food energy for 
man and animals. This process is 
conditioned on the factors light, car- 
bon dioxide concentration in the at- 
mosphere, temperature, available wa- 
ter, and favorable growth conditions 
in general. For land plants such as 
the grains, the atmosphere is the 
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source of the carbon dioxide. By 
photosynthesis, the carbon becomes 
chemically bound in the organic mole- 
cules of the plants. The energy stored 
in the organic molecules by this proc- 
ess in green plants comes from light 
and in the absence of light, photo- 
synthesis will not take place. In gen- 
eral, more synthesis will occur in 
long than in short days, other condi- 
tions being equal. This explains the 
rapid development in the summer in 
the far north where the short grow- 
ing season is partly compensated for 
by the longer daylight. 

The concentration of carbon diox- 
ide in the atmosphere averages only 


0.03-.04% by volume, but this ap- 
parently small amount constitutes the 
main source of energy food fixation 
by plants. The total amount in the 
atmosphere is large and the amounts 
used annually by all plants on the 
earth’s surface is estimated at 60 
million million kilograms (132 million 
million pounds) (Meyer and Ander- 
son, 1939). 

Carbon dioxide is continually re- 
turned to the atmosphere from the 
process of respiration by animals and 
plants. The latter are said to be the 
greater source. The decay of organic 
matter and the life activities of 
microorganisms also return carbon di- 
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oxide to the atmosphere. Under prac- 
tical conditions of wheat growing, the 
carbon dioxide concentration in the 
atmosphere does not seem to be a 
limiting factor. 


Protein Formation in Plants 


Amino acids are the simpler or- 
ganic nitrogenous compounds first 
formed in the plant cells somewhat 
analogous to sugar, and similarly, 
amino acids are then combined to 
form the proteins. Approximately 20 
amino acids are usually given in text- 
books and this alone indicates the 
much greater complexity of protein 
structure. 

Amino acid synthesis and protein 
synthesis, however, are two distinct 
processes. The former takes place in 
the growing cells and the latter most- 
ly in the storage cells. Proteins are 
formed by the combinations or con- 
densations of the numerous and dif- 
ferent amino acids. The simplest com- 
binations which have protein charac- 
teristics are the polypeptides, then 
are formed the more complex pep- 
tones, proteoses and finally the com- 
plete proteins. Every plant species 
produces characteristic and specific 
proteins not found in other plants. 
The collective proteins in the wheat 
endosperm form the characteristic 
gluten which is not obtained from 
the endosperm of other grains. While 
the protein, gliadin, which may be 
separated from gluten, is found in 
rye; the remaining protein, glutenin, 
is found only in wheat. 


Association of Amino Acid and Car- 
bohydrate Formation 


Protein formation in plants is inti- 
mately associated with carbohydrate 
synthesis and could not take place in 
its absence. Proteins are insoluble 
storage forms of food like the 
starches. The first nitrogenous com- 
pounds formed, the amino acids, like 
the sugars, are soluble and this con- 
dition is necessary in order that 
transference can be made from the 
place of formation to the place of 
storage. These amino acids or sim- 
pler nitrogenous organic compounds 
are synthesized in the living plant 
cells, principally in the leaves and 
then transferred to the storage tissues 





Erling O. Anderson 


TRANSFERS TO SALES—Erling O. 
Anderson, who has been shop foreman 
and director of manufacturing for the 
Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, for a num- 
ber of years, has been transferred to 
the sales department of the Haaky 
organization. Ralph M. Rowe, sales 
manager of the company, said that 
the transfer was effective Jan. 1. 
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where they are combined into the pro- 
teins. Nitrogen is obtained from the 
simple compounds such as nitrates 
in the soil solution, and then. com- 
bined with material from the soluble 
carbohydrates. About 85% of the 
average weight of amino acids comes 
from material in the carbohydrates 
or related compounds (Meyer and 
Anderson, 1939). 

Synthesis of amino acids with con- 
sequent protein formation thus oc- 
curs at the expense of the carbohy- 
drates which must be formed first. 
Hence either a shortage of nitrogen 
compounds in the soil or of soluble 
carbohydrates in the cells may retard 
the synthesis of amino acids in the 
plant tissues needed to build the pro- 
tein. Rapid amino acid synthesis will 
decrease the proportion of available 
carbohydrates, but slow amino acid 
synthesis will enhance the proportion 
of carbohydrates. The formation of 
carbohydrates and of protein are 
thus interdependent and occur in suc- 
cession and the conditions must be 
mutually favorable. 

This indicates why the final protein 
content in the wheat kernels is de- 
termined by the respective rates of 
formation of carbohydrates and pro- 
tein. Thatcher (1913, 1915) demon- 
strated that a wide ratio between the 
rates of protein and carbohydrate for- 
mation, especially in the last two 
stages of kernel development, results 
in a lower protein content than when 
this ratio is narrow. A wide ratio 
means that the carbohydrates are 
deposited in the kernels relatively 
faster than when the ratio is more 
narrow. A wide ratio with conse- 
quent lower protein occurs when the 
supply of nitrogen compounds, princi- 
pally nitrates, in the soil is limited 
with respect to demand. A narrow 
ratio, on the contrary, occurs when 
the supply of nitrates is equal to the 
demand needed for a high protein 
content in the kernels. This assumes 
that other growth factors are favor- 
able. 

Fat Formation 


Fats are formed from the same ele- 
ments as the carbohydrates, namely, 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen and the 
indications are that the source of 
materials for fats are the carbohy- 
drates. The simpler compounds, fatty 
acids and glycerin, are formed first 
and then these are combined into the 
more complex :fat molecules: De- 
crease of starch and increase of fats 
take place at the same time in ripen- 
ing seeds. 

The Mineral Elements 


The seed contains a supply of the 
essential mineral elements mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. These 
serve the needs of the seedling until 
the roots are sufficiently developed to 
come in contact with enough of the 
inorganic matter in the soil and thus 
absorb these needed elements. The 
process of germination or the start- 
ing of a new plant, begins when 
enough water, about 30-40%, has 
been absorbed to activate the en- 
zymes. The material in the seed is in 
stable storage forms and these must 
be broken down to the simpler units 
which can be used in building new 
tissues. The agents for doing this are 
the enzymes, and in this process of 
disintegration the mineral elements 
are rapidly transferred to the new 
cells in the seedling and soon very 
little is left in the husks of the seed. 
As soon as the roots are sufficiently 
developed enough mineral elements 
are absorbed from the soil. The con- 
ditions in the soil must therefore be 
such that these elements are made 


soluble in sufficient amounts for the 
needs of the new plants. 

Phosphorus and potassium are ab- 
sorbed from the soil in comparatively 
large amounts and may be used to 
illustrate the time and manner of 
mineral absorption. In a physiologi- 
cal study of the winter wheat plant, 
Miller (1939) found that by the first 
of March the plants had absorbed 
from 12 to 25% of the total phos- 
phorus. Since not much growth had 
taken place up to that time, the tis- 
sues had a relatively large amount 
of stored phosphorus. After this time 


the absorption was more rapid with - 


the increased rate of growth and by 
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the first of May about half the phos- 
phorus had entered the plant. At first 
the phosphorus goes to the leaves 
and the stems and then at the time 
of heading it is transferred to the 
kernels. Miller found that the gain 
of phosphorus in the head was greater 
than the decrease from the leaves and 
stems which indicates that part of 
the phosphorus which went into the 
head came directly from the soil. 
Thus the absorption of phosphorus 
from the soil is continuous up to the 
last stages of growth, but at the 
time of greatest transference to the 
seed, the phosphorus comes both from 
the temporary storage in the leaves 
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and stems and partly from the soil. 
The amount of total phosphorus in 
the grain increased from the begin- 
ning of formation until harvest. The 
amount of phosphorus in the leaves 
and stems never reached .one tenth 
of 1%, dry basis, while in-the grain 
it finally was nearly 0.4%: : 

The absorption of potassium was 
similar to that of phosphorus until 
the maximum had been absorbed, but 
after that there was a decrease until 
harvest. The percentage ‘of potassium 
in the kernels was about 0.4%, but in 
the leaves and stems about 2% on the 
dry basis. That is, while the seed con- 
tained about four times as much phos- 





°* Every miller knows 
that bolting cloth has 
to absorb a lot of 
punishment, and still 
deliver the goods. 


SWISS SILK is 
manufactured to meet 
this specific require- 
ment... it is strong 


a. < ele Sape. 7 
is TOUGH, and it will 
stand up under any 
tough assignment. 


SWISS SILK 


_———————— 
BODMER- DUFOUR: EXCELSIOR * SCHINDLER > WYDLER 
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phorus as the leaves and stems, these 
contained about five times as much 
potassium as the kernels. Potassium 
functions principally in the formation 
of carbohydrates which takes place 
mostly in the leaves. Phosphorus 
functions in the cell division which 
includes all stages of growth. The 
bran portion has a higher per cent of 
phosphorus than the endosperm. 

Of the 20 or more mineral elements 
obtained from the soil, calcium is one 
of the most important but is easily 
lost from the soil by leaching. Hence 
in regions of abundant rainfall it is 
likely to be deficient even more than 
any of the other mineral elements. In 
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the drier regions it is usually abun- 
dant. Magnesium is usually sufficient 
when calcium is not a limiting factor. 
The supply of sulfur is usually am- 
ple unless organic matter has de- 
creased beyond what is needed for 
good tilth. While adequate precipi- 
tation is usually of most importance, 
too much can be damaging in causing 
erosion so as to remove surface soil 
and cause leaching which removes 
mineral elements. The soils in the 
semi-arid wheat belt contain as a 
rule more mineral elements in avail- 
able forms than the soils in the more 
humid or moist areas. This is partly 
the reason for the abundant yields 


in some years in the semi-arid areas 
when the rainfall is sufficient and well 
distributed for the needs of the plants. 
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You can boost the quality and sales appeal of your prepared mixes with 
Monsanto leavening agents. Mixes for cake, doughnuts, biscuits, muffins and 
pancakes will all be improved when these uniform, high-quality, carefully 


‘made better 
by Monsanto 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
FOR LEAVENING 
AND MINERALIZATION 


manufactured phosphate leavening agents are blended with your products. 


Cereal chemists with long experience in baking and leavening technology 
are available to bake-test your recipes in Monsanto's kitchen laboratories 
... and offer valuable suggestions for improvement. Samples will be gladly 


furnished if you prefer to conduct your own tests. 


. For assistance in any phase of your leavening and mineralization problems, 
write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri, or use the coupon if you prefer. District 
Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 
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German Fumigants 
Described in 
Government Report 


NFORMATION on the _ occur- 
rence, biology and control of in- 
sect pests which destroy grain in 
storage is described in a report now 
on sale by the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce. 
The 49-page report, prepared by the 
British Intelligence Objectives Sub- 
Committee, discusses the fumigants, 
sprays, chemical dusts, inert mineral 
dusts and other control measures used 
by the Germans against insects and 
mites causing infestation in grains. 
The common method of treating in- 
sect infestation of grain in floor stor- 
age on farms, in warehouses, or in 
barges when the depth of the grain 
amounted to 0.75 to 2.5 meters was 
by the “Delicia” process. In this proc- 
ess the fumigant phosphine (PH;) is 
slowly liberated by the action of at- 
mospheric moisture upon inorganic 
phosphides contained in small packets 
inserted into the grain. The surface 
of the grain is covered with thin oiled 
paper. Sacks half filled with grain 
which are used to keep the paper in 


_ position also contain a packet of 


Delicia to generate phosphine for 
fumigation of the free space. 

Delicia is not used for deep grain 
in silo bins but could be used to dis- 
infest bagged grain or grain residues. 
The gas causes no taint in grain and 
has no effect upon germination. It is 
normally used for control of Calandra 
granaria, but has been successfully 
applied to the control of mass out- 
breaks of Oryzaephilus and a moth, 
probably Ephestia elutella. 

“Cartox,” a mixture of 10% ethy- 
lene oxide and 90% carbon dioxide, 
is’ used chiefly for the fumigation 
of grain in silos fitted with a circu- 
lating system. Required doses of the 
liquid are packed in small glass or 
steel pressure bottles. The fumigant 
is slowly let out of the pressure bot- 
tle into a large expansion chamber 
or vaporizer in order to avoid freez- 
ing at the point of expansion. Cartox 
causes no taint of grain or grain 
products, it is claimed. 

Although other fumigants are more 
commonly used for the treatment of 
grain, hydrogen cyanide has been used 
by the Germans for fumigation of 
grain, flour and dried fruits without 
detrimental effect on the product. 
Potatoes, however, are liable to se- 
vere damage. 

Almost all of the fumigants were 
covered by a government order and 
could be used only by licensed persons. 

Four types of sprays—pyrethrum, 
oil-water emulsions, DDT and GIX, the 
fluorine analogue of DDT, were used 
in Germany. Two others were tried 
but discarded. Aniline was found to 
be too toxic to man and pyridine 
caused too much taint to the grain. 

The storage of grains on farms, 
warehouse floors, and silos in Ger- 
many is discussed and described, and 
the more common insects and mites 
causing damage to grain are dis- 
cussed. 

Mimeographed copies of the report, 
PB-27714 (The storage of grain in 
Germany with special reference to 
the control of insect pests) sell for 
$1.25. Orders for the report should 
be addressed to the Office of Techni- 
cal Services, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., and 
should be accompanied by check or 
money order, payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 
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Thrifty ‘“hhome-managers”’ the country over are fashioning 
many practical, attractive items for the home and family from 
Chase-Designed Pretty Print bags. Chase flour, feed and seed 
bags are available in a large variety of smart, colorful pat- 
terns—patterns which assure repeat business and lasting de- 
mand for your products. That’s why we say Chase-Designed 
Pretty Prints are ““worth looking into.” And we suggest that 
you do so today. Your nearby Chase Salesman will be glad 


to provide complete information. 


More than One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. . CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK, 
° HUTCHINSON, KAN. ° KANSAS CITY ° MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
OKLAHOMA CITY 





e ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH «+ PORTLAND, ORE, 
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CHECK WITH YOUR CHASE 
SALESMAN ON THESE PRODUCTS 


e OPEN MESH BAGS 
PROTEX BAGS—SEWN, ALSO CEMENTED 


TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 
COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 
MULTIWALL—AND OTHER PAPER BAGS 











A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


NEW ORLEANS 


REIDSVILLE, N, C. SALT LAKE CITY 
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BEAT IT, SONNY.. 
THAT'S A HUSTLER! 































































































“They’ve made it so us bugs don’t 
stand a chance any more. I’ve 
been tryin’ to get a good foothold 
in this HUSTLER since before 
you were born, but it’s no go. 
Just look at me—a broken old 
bugger without a home. Take my 
advice, and hole up some place 
where they never heard of a 
HUSTLER!” 

















The word is getting around in the 
insect world—LAY OFF THE 
HUSTLER. Enemies of sanita- 
tion in American flour mills have 
learned that insect ‘infestation is 
impossible with the Norvell-Wil- 
liams HUSTLER, the sifter that’s 
scientifically constructed to insure 
sanitary milling. 







Write today for complete details 
about the HUSTLER’S better, 
more flexible sifting performance. 


Sewuce 
THE WILLIAMS WAY 


Swiss Silk Bolting Cloth—Bodmer & Schindler 
Brands - Tyler Wire Cloth—Regular, Light and 
Bran Duster - Graton & Knight Research Leather 
Belting - Solid Woven White Cotton Belting - 
Rubber Belting - Sifter Brush Belting and Rivets 
- Sifter Brushes Made Up - Reel, Bran Duster, 
Roll and Purifier Brushes—Also Hand and Floor 
Brushes - Canton Flannel Sifter Stockings - Sieve 
Plush - Sieve Lining - Sieve Back Wire - Sheep 
Pelts - Belt Cement - Belt Dressing - Glue - Lace 
Leather - Clipper Lacers and Hooks - Badger 
Oar Movers and Parts - Elevator Buckets and 
Bolts - Tacks, Nails and Staples - Conveying and 
Tra sod ; nN 
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Write for Complete Details and Prices 


NORVELL - WILLIAMS, Inc. 


1320 Main St., Kansas City, Mo 








Fort Seott, Kansus 














Reputation 


The quality reputation of your 
flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 
It pays to watch these values 


carefully. You can rely on our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 








of experience and technical “know 


how.” 


Ww *" 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 











ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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GREAT PRODUCT 












with these important 
ADVANTAGES 


Prompt delivery from 
our stock depots: 
RENSSELAER (N. Y.) 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.) 

. DENVER, CINCINNATI 

MINNEAPOLIS 

LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 

PORTLAND (Ore.) 

DALLAS 

ATLANTA. 


Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives for practical 
assistance with your enrichment and bleaching procedures. 


as Special Markets Division 


= WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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need for dust control in grain 
elevators. Every time grain is 
agitated, dust results and grain is 
agitated in elevators from the time it 
is received until the time it is 
shipped, resulting in dust in all parts 
of the house. 
Whenever grain is conveyed or 


I DON’T have to emphasize the 
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By Roy E. Gorgen 
The Day Company 


spouted into an enclosure such as a 
bin, elevator boot, boxcar (when 
loading out), etc., pressure is created 
within the enclosure and the dis- 
placed dust laden air rushes out wher- 
ever possible. Every bushel of grain 
entering an enclosure displaces an 
equal volume of dust laden air. 
Efficient dust control pays for itself 


Proper Dust Control for Elevators 


in many ways. In the first place, by 
holding the concentration of dust 
down explosive hazards are mini- 
mized. Working conditions—so close- 
ly tied in with labor relations—are 
greatly improved. There is a definite 
increase in the efficiency of labor. 
These result in happier workmen and 
less absenteeism. 











Recognizing the need for a more efficient and prac- 
tical dust filter for the milling industry, DAY Company 
engineers have gone to work on the problem. 

With the development of the DAY cyclone and its 
proper application 67 years ago, Dust Control effi- 
ciency was increased. Later, efficiency was improved 
still further when DAY engineers developed the 
DUAL-CLONE with its 2-stage separation. Now these 
same engineers are developing especially for the 
milling industry a dust filter which is compact, 
practical, efficient, automatic and continuously self- 
cleaning. It will be reasonably priced, have low 
maintenance, constant back pressure and parallel 
flow between dust and air. 

Combined with DUAL-CLONE Collectors, the new 
filter has a practical application for pneumatic ma- 
terial handling systems. DUAL-CLONES remove the 
product from the air stream while the extremely fine 


ible, 
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=FOR 67 YEARS DAY COMPANY 


engineers have been dedicated to 








dust particles are removed by the filter. DAY Com- 
pany is now designing and installing complete sys- 
tems for Dust Control or pneumatic handling of 
milling products. 

These dust filter applications are typical of milling 
industry problems encountered and solved by DAY 
Company engineers since they began serving the 
industry in 1881. Great strides have been made by 
the industry, and the DAY Company is glad to have 
had its part in that record of progress. 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS 
FOR COMPLETE DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS ¢ 
DUAL-CLONE DUST COLLECTORS * VACUUM 
TYPE BAG CLEANERS ¢ EXHAUST FANS @ MILL 
AND ELEVATOR SPOUTING AND LEG CASINGS 


Call on DAY for engineering assistance 
and cost estimates. No obligation. 





822 3rd Avenue N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn 
IN CANADA: P.O. Box 70, Ft. William, Ont 


Representatives in principal cities 
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The next important benefit is the 
reduction in housekeeping costs. 
Without dust control the dust con- 
tinues to build up on beams, window 
ledges and other points until it ac- 
tually hangs in festoons all over the 
house. Sweepers may keep the floors 
reasonably clean but that is only 
part of the answer. 

Another benefit is the lowering of 
mechanical maintenance expenses. 
Keeping the dust out of motors and 
other types of equipment prolong 
their life and minimizes maintenance 
and replacement costs. 

All in all, a clean house tends to 
improve morale, attracts and holds 
higher quality employees and general- 
ly increases efficiency—and incident- 
ally, the insurance companies favor it. 


Each Problem Is Different 


Unfortunately at times, dust con- 
trol has received a black eye because 
of an inefficient system which has 
been designed and installed by those 
inexperienced in this highly special- 
ized business. The matter of dust 
control in elevators is a specific engi- 
neering problem and what will give 
efficient results in one elevator may 
be valueless in another—each and 
every job must be studied and engi- 
neered to answer the particular prob- 
lems pertaining to that house. 

In the design of dust control for 
elevators there are a few basic aims 
the designing engineer must keep in 
mind. 

1. The dust must be caught at the 
source. The whole purpose of dust 
control is lost if the dust is allowed 
to pollute the general atmosphere be- 
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Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
article was adapted from the text of 
an address made by Mr. Gorgen at a 
recent meeting of the Minneapolis 
Chapter of the Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents. 
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fore trying to effect control. It has 
been advocated by some to install 
large fans at one end of a storage 
tunnel, for instance, to pull out the 
dust. This means the dust must travel 
through the tunnel depositing the 
dust on all machinery and ledges. 
Finally what is still floating will be 
exhausted. This type of engineering 
cannot be recommended or approved. 

2. It is important to handle just 
enough air to control the dust condi- 
tion and no more—every excess cubic 
foot of air handled utilizes excess 
horsepower which in turn wastes dol- 
lars. 

3. All hoods should be as tight as 
possible and the open area into the 
hood should be held to a minimum. 
The smaller the opening, the less the 
air volume required to control the 
condition. 

4. Wherever possible the suction air 
travel should be in the same direction 
as the natural flow of material and 
air. Less work has to be done on the 
air to control it if the natural flow 
does not have to be altered. 

5. Design the piping systems to 
eliminate as much air friction as 
possible. Maintain sufficient velocities 
to keep the pipes clean but no more. 
Excess pipe velocities again wastes 
power. 

6. Make the system as automatic 
as possible and practical. If there are 
a great number of valves and gadgets 
for the operator to worry about they 
will be neglected and the system will 
then not function as designed. 

7. Locate the dust bin for easy 
dust disposal. 

8. Last, but by no means least, 


(Continued on page 19a) 
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Dimensional drawings of the “ENTOLETER” Scourer-Aspirator 


The “ENTOLETER” Scourer-Aspirator 
is a unit of original design, combined with the 
“ENTOLETER” Infestation Destroyer. This 
equipment provides more effective dry clean- 
ing, destroys all insect life and eliminates insect 
fragments, rodent excreta and other contami- 
nation. 


@ It breaks up infested kernels and ex- 
poses insects and excreta. 


@ It thoroughly scours every kernel; dis- 
lodges crease dirt, beeswing, beards, 
insect fragments, excreta, rodent hair 
and other forms of contamination. 


@ Its UNIFORM ASPIRATION removes 
this debris while it is in a suspended 
state, before it can be mixed back into 
the grain. 


@° Its effective aspiration is accomplished 
at the most vital point, where the grain 
stream is thinly dispersed, to the thick- 
ness of a single kernel. 


@ It is sturdily built for long service and 
has no moving parts. 
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Mill Sanitation 
Begins with 
“ENTOLETER” 

Continuous Control 


HE PRINCIPAL REQUIREMENT for modern mill 

sanitation is continuous insect control. Grain 
and food processors throughout America and in 
many other countries are benefiting from con- 
tinuous infestation protection through the use of 
“ENTOLETER” equipment. 

The success of the “ENTOLETER”’ system, 
proved to mill management by the use of. one or 
two machines, leads naturally to an extension of 
this low-cost protection to key streams through- 
out the plant. We shall be glad to show you 
how economically you can secure continuous 
plant-wide protection against infestation. Get 
“ENTOLETER” facts now! Insure a clean plant 
and uniform product quality. Stop costly food 
spoilage and “returns.” 
Avoid the threat of 
seizures. 


. 


FRE Our latest Bulle- 

tin describes im- 
portant new applications 
for “ENTOLETER” Cen- 
trifugal Machines. Wheth- 
er or not you now have 
“ENTOLETER” equip- 
ment, you can benefit from 
the information in this 
folder. Send for your copy 
today. ENTOLETER DI- 
VISION, The Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany, Inc., 1189 Dixwell 


The“ENTOLETER” aboveisbasic Avenue, New Haven 4, 
equipment for infestation control. Conn. 





CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 


FNTOLETED 





INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 
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GET ALL THE DUST AND 


INFESTED MATERIAL WITH 
HOFFMAN VACUUM CLEANING 


More and more mill operators 
are finding they extend operat- 
ing time between fumigation 
periods with a Hoffman Vacuum 
Cleaning installation. This quick 
convenient and efficient method 
actually removes all dust and in- 
fested stock. 

The powerful suction of 
Hoffman equipment cleans thor- 
oughly while your mill is in 
operation, thereby cuts shut- 
down time to a minimum. You 
save man-hours and increase pro- 
duction. Also, you eliminate fire 
and dust explosion hazards, be- 
cause overhead cleaning can be 
done while your mill is in 
operation. 

The Honor Roll of the milling 
industry is using Hoffman Vac- 
uum Cleaning Systems. To find 
out more about the production- 
building advantages of Hoffman 
Vacuum Cleaning write for com- 
plete details today. 





With the Hoffman Vacuum Cleaning System, all 
ust and infested material is carried to one cen- 
tral point. Easy disposal — no chance to spread. 
This diagram shows a typical Hoffman Stationary 
installation with permanent piping. Note how 
several sweepers can operate simultaneously in 
different locations. 


U.S.HOFFMAN ciircriric: 





AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL MUTUAL Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
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THIS 


“ SHUTTLE BRAND ” 


stands today, as it did a century ago, for 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


of unexcelled quality 


Its uniformity of mesh, tensile strength 
and durability have won high praise and 


the appreciation of countless millers in 


every part of the world. 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD FILS, manu- 
facturers of this outstanding SILK 
BOLTING CLOTH, thank our Ameri- 
can and Canadian friends of the milling 
industry for past favors. They want to 
renew here the assurance that the same 
high standards of quality will be main- 
tained. 


YOU can rely on prompt service and 
accuracy in every detail when your 
requisitions specify: 


All covers and sifter-cloths 
to be made with 


“ SHUTTLE BRAND ” 


Importers: 

F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. 
100 Gold Street, New York 7 
° 
Distributors: 


The J. K. HOWIE CoO. 
20 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 


H. C. PURVINE 
510 Shelby Building 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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... that an end product sold by WEIGHT should be accurately 
blended and fed, all the way from raw material to finished 
product, by WEIGHT... to meet standards...to protect 
your customers... and to protect you. 

That's why more and more mills, elevators and feed plants 
are relying on Merchen Powerless Feeders for weigh-blending, 
uniform feeding, governing first break rolls, and many other 
uses. Merchen Feeders — requiring no power source — are 
simple, dependable, economical and available in a variety 
of sizes to handle any dry free-fiowing material. oe 

For other mill and feed plant needs, there is a full line of Merchen Powered Scale fenteis, 

A nationwide staff of W & T Engineers trained in materials-feeding will always be glad to make 
recommendations or give you technical assistance. Why not call on them today? 
































WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY « REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











SINCE 1870 ) | 
Coming bigger every WG HUMI-TEMP proorine carters 
yewt te Strve tht = Offer New Aduantages: 


PSYCHROMETRIC CONTROL e ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 
CONSTANT TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 


PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING — 


New Installations: 


University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Commander- Larabee 
Milling Co. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Spillers Limited 

London, England 

Blair Milling Co. 

Atchison, Kansas 

Central Soya Co. 


Our long years of ex- Decatur, Indiana 
erience in making better stl rm Rag Rng 
ags is your assurance Vian tae 

that whenever you buy Bakers Weekly _ 

New York, New York 
F U L T O N, y ou b u y eg ae ry nd Mills Co. 
‘o Scott, Kansas 
. . f state fe Fulton th . See ee & 
craft P rinting of your brand 1s an added sales Brooklyn, New York 
value. Shipments from our conveniently located 


plants listed below. Let us tell you why— 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills ee 
RR: RESEARCH PRODUCTS CO. 


222 DWIGHT BUILDING ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS PHOENIX MINNEAPOLIS 





NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS DENVER KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Over the years, the millers’ program for “ENRICHED” on your packages. Keep 
featuring that one-word sales maker: 


“ENRICHED.” 


enrichment has paid off—in greater 


‘ROCHE’ VITAMINS 
FOR ENRICHMENT 


sales, and in public recognition of the 
millers’ interest in better nutrition. 
MARKET STUDIES prove that retail 


customers recognize the value of en- 


VITAMIN DIVISION 
HOFFMANN -LA ROCHE INC. 


NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
Nutley 2-3000 


AGS 


CENTRAL BAG & BuRLAP Co. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, (OWA + NEW YORK 


richment and Jook for the word: 


Le Lirko CyforPper 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 


Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a 
particular problem in your manufac- 
turing or processing, you might be 
interested in knowing why Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt is such 
a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization meth- 
ods, the Alberger system makes use of 
high brine pressure which is devel- 
oped to such an extent that super- 
saturation takes place in a special 
chamber. When this pressure is sud- 
denly released, the salt is literally 
blasted out of solution into fine 
“flasher flakes”—all within a fraction 
of a second! 


These microscopically small “flasher 
flakes” differ from the usual type of 
salt crystal because they possess a 
high specific surface which permits 
them to dissolve much faster than or- 
dinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving 
salt, you can count on Diamond Crys- 
tal Alberger Salt for more rapid solu- 
bility. Our Technical Director will 
gladly recommend the correct Dia- 
mond Crystal product for best results 
in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. A-17, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
“uae SALT 


% ABOR ATORY SE RV IC om 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Conteol Laboratory for the 
oui Feedend Gra intindu 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING I beer ORIES, In 
rhy Bldg 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Proper Dust Control 





(Continued from page 14a) 


select the fan and dust separating 
equipment for efficient, economical 
and practical operation. As you know 
it is possible, and in certain cases de- 
sirable, to use equipment that will 
separate 100% of the dust. For most 
terminal elevators this is not prac- 
tical, however, as it increases the 
original cost, the maintenance cost, 
and the headaches. Most terminal 
houses are located in industrial areas 
so an efficient cyclone type of separa- 
tor is the most practical type to use. 
From the above you can see that 
there are many design factors to keep 
in mind and the proper engineering of 
dust control systems is not a job for 
those inexperienced in this field. 


Trap Dust at Its Source 


In general, terminal elevator dust 
control systems should take care of 
the dust at the following points of 
creation: 

First, let us consider the track shed 
—where grain is received and shipped. 
Whether you use power shovels or a 
car dumper unit for receiving proper 
dust control units can and have been 
installed to do a practical and effi- 
cient job. In this case the dust is de- 
posited into the receiving pits so it 
can be weighed in with the grain. 
This is necessary and in some states 
is the law. 

For these units the fan is usually 
placed under the track shed roof with 
the dust separator located on the 
roof. Properly designed baffles should 
be placed under the grating to par- 
tially close off some of the grill area. 
So as to minimize the amount of air 
necessary to control the dust. These 
patented baffles allow spilled grain 
to be deposited into the track hop- 
pers and still serve their function 
of cutting down on the total free area. 

The tunnel under the track shed 
is taken care of by putting hoods with 
suction at the points where the grain 
flows from the receiving hoppers on 
to the moving belts. Here again prop- 
er hoods must be designed to catch 


the dust with the least amount of air. _ 


In the tunnels under the storage 
bins every belt loader should: have 
a suction hood with blast gate. Only 
enough air is figured to handle the 
number of belt loaders used at one 
time. In some cases this may be only 
One, while in other cases as many as 
six at once depending, of course, on 
the amount of blending to be done. 
These gates are opened by the opera- 
tor as he opens the rack and pinion 
gates allowing the grain to flow onto 
the belt so it does not create an op- 
erating problem. 


Basement Area a Dust-Catcher 


The basement of the workhouse is 
avery dusty area unless properly con- 
trolled. One of the worst dust crea- 
tors in any elevator are the boots of 
Clevator legs. Not only is air dis- 
Placed by grain being spouted into 
the boot but the empty buckets be- 
Coming full of grain displace addi- 
tional air so a decided pressure is 
built up within the boot. 

Consideration must also be given 
as to the distance the grain is spout- 
ed. If spouted for any distance, the 
traveling grain induces secondary air 
Which also increases the pressure. 
Our experience tells us that some of 
these published formulas giving the 
Proper amount of air for various size 
legs and belt speeds are worthless 

ause of additional conditions which 
Must be considered. 

Belt discharges should have a com- 











bination top and bottom hood—the 
top hood to relieve pressure and pick 
up float dust while the bottom hood 
catches chaff, etc., carried around 
the pulley by the belt. Here again, 
a properly designed combination hood 
can be very effective and still require 
a minimum amount of air. 

Cleaning machines are usually lo- 
cated on the first floor or a cleaner 
floor. These machines, of course, have 
their own fans and discharge into 
cyclone type collectors. The tailings 
from these cyclones are usually picked 
up by one of the dust control systems 
so that this material goes in the dust 
bin where it belongs. 

The tripper unit, in the gallery over 


“Almost Unbelievable” 
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storage, is a bad dust creator. This 
is nicely handled by what is known 
as the Day tripper assembly. A suc- 
tion line runs parallel to the tripper 
travel and the full length of the gal- 
lery. This line has a closed suction 
connection at each tripper stop. When 
the tripper operator locates the trip- 
per for discharging, he makes the sim- 
ple connection between the tripper 
and the suction line and then opens 
the gate. Suction is thereby put on all 
dust-creating points of the tripper in- 
cluding the top and bottom of the belt 
and the spots to the bin. 

In some instances it is practical to 
use gravity ventilators for relieving 
pressures. For instance, rather than 


Yes— Samples from an actual MILL RUN 


exclaimed one mill superintendent when he saw 

these results achieved by a HAAKY ASPIRA- 
It demonstrates the efficiency of the HAAKY 
“CENTRAL” ASPIRATION Method in removing screen- 
ings, dust, chaff, hulls—yes, even shrivelled, split and infested 
kernels. The screenings are ejected from the settling cham- 
ber and dust, chaff, rodent hair, etc., are immediately blown 
to dust collector and eliminated as a source of contamination. 
Grain spread is automatically adjusted to fluctuations in the 
volume of grain entering the machine. 


TOR. 


NEW TYPE S-7 


Another grain-cleaning inno- 
vation pioneered and proved 


by HAAKY. 


7 WAYS BETTER 


1. STURDY, RIGID CONSTRUC- 
TION. 2. GREATLY INCREASED 
CAPACITY. 3. IMPROVED, 
CONTROLLED SOOURING. 4. 
MORE SELECTIVE ASPIRA- 
TION. 5. SPACE-SAVING COM- 
PACTNESS. 6. ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION and UPKEEP. 7. 
ELIMINATION of INFESTA- 
TION POCKETS. 


Write for full information on 
HAAKY Grain-Cleaning 
Equipment 
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to use powered suction on the eleva- 
tor leg heads we recommend the use 
of rather large roof ventilators. In 
case of any explosion within the leg, 
the pressure is relieved through these 
ventilators and no harm is done. 
Garners can also be gravity-vented 
with a large pressure balancing duct 
between the top of the scale hopper 
and the top of the garner. As the 
grain flows from the garner into the 
scale the pressure produced in the 
scale hoppers is relieved through this 
duct into the garner where an equal 
partial vacuum is created by the 
grain flowing out of the garner. In 
this manner the conditions are equal- 
ized. The garner is then vented 
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through the roof terminating in a 
gravity ventilator. 

Below the scale is usually a turn- 
head and in nine out of ten cases 
this is a dust producing point. This 
is controlled with a circular hood and 
suction. 

When mentioning the various parts 
of the elevator I have not mentioned 
suction type floor sweeps which are 
an important part of any dust con- 
trol system. These sweeps with the 
tight fitting doors are conveniently 
located throughout the elevator so 
that the sweepers usually do not have 
to sweep more than about 25 feet in 
any direction. These are connected in- 
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to the regular suction systems and 
consume very little power because 
only a few are used simultaneously 
and then only for short periods of 
time. The sweepings from an area are 
usually swept into a pile in front of 
a floor sweep. The door is then opened 
and the sweepings are carried away. 
The whole grain is trapped out and 
saved ahead of the fan while the bal- 
ance is deposited in the dust bin. 

After all dust points have been de- 
termined and before the piping and 
number of systems can be laid out 
the designing engineer must know 
how the operators plan to dispose of 
the collected dust. 


In many cases the dust is shipped 
out in carloads. In these cases the 
best procedure is to erect a dust bin 
outside of the elevator structure. This 
bin should be high enough to allow 
a blower type dust loader to be used. 
This fan unit draws the air for con- 
veying from the car so as not to 
create a dust nuisance. 

In other cases the dust might be 
conveyed by air many feet to a feed 
mill, etc. 

After locating the sources of suc- 
tion and the disposal point then the 
systems are engineered to make the 
most efficient layout and consume 
the least power. 


























A new Double Roller Mill bulle- 
tin is now off the press. This 
bulletin thoroughly describes and 
illustrates all the features of this 
new series mill, Your copy is 
waiting. Write today. 


These mi 
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From the above you can see there 
is a practical answer for all dust 
points so that when efficient dust con- 
trol is installed the elevator is a safe, 
clean and efficient plant in which 
to operate. 

When contemplating the installa- 
tion of dust control, the following 
considerations should be made: 

1. Sound engineering by those ex- 
perienced in the design of dust con- 
trol systems for elevators. 

2. The best equipment. Fans and 
cyclones are the heart of any dust 
control system and should be designed 
for the work to be done. 

3. A guarantee of performance 
stated in suction at various hoods 
measured in inches of water gauge 
by a manometer. ; 

4. That the engineer and contractor 
supply with their bid a list of at least 
10 successful dust control jobs en- 
gineered and installed in grain ele- 
vators. 

5. That they specify each and every 
point to which they are to apply suc- 
tion. 

6. That the job be complete. It is 
poor economics to install half a job. 
The dust created in the balance of 
the elevator will filter into the clean 
portion and the result will be un- 
satisfactory. 

It has been our aim in this paper 
to give you in a general way what, 
in our opinion, is required for proper 
dust control in terminal grain ele- 
vators. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A Tribute to 
Dr. Swanson, 
A Great Man 


Editor’s Note: The following trib- 
ute to the late Dr. Swanson, written 
by Kenneth S. Davis, appeared in 
the Manhattan (Kansas) Tribune- 
News. Mr. Davis had known Dr. 
Swanson for many years. 
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“The qualities of greatness are, in 
the abstract, almost impossible to de- 
fire. When someone asks us what we 
mean by ‘human greatness,’ about 
the only answer we can make is 
to point to a man who by our stand- 
ards is great. There, we say, is one 
who embodies the strength and vir- 
tures we admire; he is what we mean 
by the term ‘great man.’ 

“There are, of course many kinds 
of haman greatness. There are great 
leaders of men, heroes of war and 
culture, founders of empires and re- 
ligions, vivid personalities who give 
the illusion of moulding destiny ac- 
cording to their wills. Most of these 
kinds of ‘greatness, since they inevit- 
ably become conscious in the men 
who possess them, are flawed with 
a willful pretentiousness and hence 
with a good deal of hypocrisy. They 
are likely to corrupt you if you live 
too long and intimately with them. 

“But there is one kind of greatness 
whose essence is moral, whose imp!e- 
ments are those of a selfless intelli- 
gence, and whose voice and appear- 
ance are so quiet as to pass almost 
unnoticed in a strife-torn, egotistic 
world. Such greatness does not g0 
bad as you come into intimate terms 
with it; on the contrary, it seems bet- 
ter and better as the intimacy in- 
creases. 

“Of this latter greatness Dr. C. O. 
Swanson, who died recently, was 4 
remarkably pure example. His ulti- 
mate greatness was a greatness of 
character. He was as completely se'f- 
less as it is possible for a man to be.” 
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Industrial Starch From Wheat 


By C. T. Langford and C. E. Rist 


TARCH is one of the most im- 
portant industrial commodities 
derived from agricultural crops. 

Just before the war the annual do- 
mestic production was nearly 4 billion 
pounds. More than 98% of it was 
produced from corn, and only about 
1% from wheat. The almost complete 
reliance on corn as a raw material 
has been due to the normally higher 
price of wheat as compared with corn. 
Another factor is the good return of 
oil as a byproduct from the milling 
of corn for starch. 

Shortly after we entered the war, 
when large quantities of corn were 
being diverted to livestock production 
and industrial alcohol, it became ap- 
parent that a starch shortage would 
ensue. Because of the scarcity of 
cane and beet sugar, it was also 
evident that the production of corn 
sugar and sirup would be inadequate 
to meet the increasing demand for 
sweetening agents. 

Accordingly, investigations were 
undertaken at the Northern Region- 
al Research Laboratory in Peoria, 
Ill., for working out new processes 
whereby starch could be produced 
from wheat and wheat flour, both of 
which were plentiful then. There were 
two necessary restrictions: The proc- 
esses should require a minimum of 
equipment for new installation, and, 
if possible, they should be adaptable 
to existing available plants. As a re- 
sult of the work, two processes were 
developed for producing wheat starch 
for conversion into sirup, sugar or 
industrial alcohol. 


Advantages in Using Wheat Flour 


The use of wheat flour as a raw 
material for the production of starch 
had several advantages. The ample 
flour-milling capacity available per- 
mitted the use of existing equipment 
to remove more than 25% of the 
Starch-poor constituents in the form 
of bran and other feed products. This 
initial purification saved the installa- 
tion expense of hard-to-get new equip- 
ment in starch-processing plants. A 
rather ample supply of clear grade 
flour also was available, a byproduct 
of milling wheat for other products. 
The two major constituents of wheat 
flour are starch and gluten. Accept- 
ing wheat flour as a raw material, the 
problem was to develop a process 
that would give a separation of the 
two in relatively pure form. 


Starch and Gluten From 
Wheat Flour 


A successful process was developed 
at the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory that required no extensive 
installation of equipment. It was 
Called the batter process because it 
involved mixing flour and water to 
give an elastic but free-flowing bat- 
ter. The basic principle involved is 
Teadily understood by anyone who 
has chewed wheat grain. Slow mas- 
tication leaves in the mouth a gum- 
my, chewy mass of gluten—a farm- 
made chewing gum of years past. 

One part of flour and about one 
and one fourth parts of warm water 
(depending on the type of flour and 
gluten content) are mixed. The bat- 
ter, after thorough mixing for 10 to 
20 minutes, should be quite smooth 
and free of lumps. Compared with 
the usual pancake batter, this is a 
Stiff batter because it contains about 
One third less water. 

In the next step the batter is 
mechanically broken up in the pres- 


ence of about 2% parts of cold water. 
The starch is quickly and almost 
completely washed out of the bat- 
ter, and the gluten is left suspended 
in the slurry of starch and water in 
the form of lumps or curds. The 
gluten is separated by allowing the 
whole slurry to be drained or pumped 
onto a vibrating screen that has 60 
to 80 meshes to the inch. The lumps 
of gluten collect into larger masses 
on the screen and fall off the end. 


... has been providing consistently superior baking action re 


The starch and the water that con- 
tains other flour solubles pass through 
the screen. The suspension of starch 
in water is usually called starch milk. 

This starch milk, containing some 
fine fiber, soluble protein, and a small 
amount of fine gluten particles, may 
be used directly for fermentation in- 
to industrial alcohol. Without further 
purification, the starch milk may also 
be converted into glucose sirup or 
dextrose by being cooked in the pres- 





For nine years, V-90* . . . the only phosphate crystal with a “rain coat’’ 


assuring lighter, tastier, more appetizing, more readily digested 


biscuits, cakes, muffins, waffles, etc. And, in doing this, V-90 has 
been continually helping you expand the sale of your self-rising flour! 


Behind V-90’s nine years of outstanding leavening performance is 
Victor’s fifty years of manufacturing, technical, and laboratory 


experience with phosphates! Through the years, thousands of flour 
problems have been studied in Victor’s “‘product problem clinic.’’ The 
knowledge thus acquired, coupled with a continuing research program, 


have been dedicated to the improvement and progress of family flour. 


With such a background as this, it’s easy to see why V-90 is your 


best self-rising flour salesman. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS ¢ 141 West Jackson Blvd. ¢ Chicago 4, Illinois 
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ence of hydrochloric acid. The sirup 
and sugar produced by the use of the 
starch milk as it comes through the 
screen will not be of the highest 
quality. Unless extra-large quantities 
of decolorizing agents are used, the 
sirup and sugar will be slightly dark 
in color. Also, the protein contained 
in the sirup will cause it to become 
cloudy on long standing. To make the 
best refined sirup and sugar, the 
starch has to be purified by removing 
the protein and impurities in. the 
starch milk. 


Prime Quality Starch Obtained 
Prime-quality starch is obtained by 
allowing the starch to settle out on 


e° 
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*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 
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starch tables. In large-scale practice, 
the tables are long troughs about 2 
ft. wide and 90 to 120 ft. long. They 
are set on an inclined base, dropping 
about 5 in. from the head to the tail 
end. The settled starch is flushed off 
the tables by strong streams of wa- 
ter, collected in tanks, and finally 
filtered. Besides being used to pre- 
pare refined sirup and dextrose sug- 
ar, the purified starch may be dried 
and used for numerous other pur- 
poses. Sirup may also be made by the 
action of malt on either the crude- 
starch milk or the purified starch. 
The resulting product is either crude 
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or refined malt sirup, depending on 
the purity of the raw material. 


85% of Gluten Removed 


The crude gluten passing over the 
end of the mechanical screen con- 
tains 72 to 75% protein and about 
20% starch on the dry basis. When 
this first crude gluten is washed again 
in fresh water, the protein content 
is easily raised to about 85%, and 
the starch content is reduced to about 
10% on a moisture- free basis. Gluten 
containing up to 95% protein can be 
prepared by repeated washings in wa- 
ter. 

When it is dried at a low temper- 





ature, the gluten is called “unde- 
vitalized,” or .natural-gum gluten. 
This dried product, when water is 
added, reverts to the natural gumlike 
gluten and is, therefore, suitable for 
fortifying low-protein flour for bread 
making or use in other food products. 
Gluten dried at temperatures sub- 
stantially higher than 112° F. yields 
a product that does not become gum- 
my upon the addition of water. Such 
a product is suitable for raising the 
protein content of foods in which the 
properties of an “undevitalized” glu- 
ten are not needed or wanted. De- 
vitalized gluten is also useful for 
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TYPES OF 


Single strength. Pre- 
pared with Sodium Iron 
Pyrophosphate as the 
source of iron. 


In recognition of the wide range of individual require- ™ 


ments, three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment 
Concentrates have been developed. Each meets the 

recommendations of the Millers National Federation as to § : 
composition, and allows an ample safety factor. All are 5 


ee 


pier 


finely milled to uniform particle size to facilitate distribution § ; “é 


in your flour. You'll recognize the different types by the “J 


color imprinted on the label. 


Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for ys 
quality. At Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., maintenance of such | w 
uniformly high quality is based on vast resources, 
chemical and biological knowledge, and a near-century <i 
of experience as manufacturing chemists. = 
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Single strength. Pre- 
pared with Reduced 
Iron (Ferrum Reduc- 
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Double strength. Pre- 
pared with Reduced 
Iron (Ferrum Reduc- 
tum). 


PFIZER 
QUALITY 


, Manufachiing Chemists Since 1849 
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making high-protein stock feed and 
industrial products. 

The chief industrial use of wheat 
gluten now is as a raw material for 
making monosodium glutamate. Heat- 
ing the wheat gluten with strong hy- 
drochloric acid breaks down the pro- 
teins into amino acids. Glutamic acid 
is recovered from the mixture of 
amino acids by crystallization and 
then converted into the monosodium 
salt, a product that gives a meat- 
like flavor to foods. 


Batter Process Is Simple 


The batter process can be applied 
to flours from practically all types of 
wheat except those whose protein 
content is less than 7 to 8%. Its ad- 
vantages lie in the speed and sim- 
plicity of operation, the fact that no 
chemicals are required, and the prac- 
tically complete recovery of the wheat 
gluten in an undevitalized state. The 
process is especially valuable for 
making non-highly-refined glucose 
sirup because there is no loss of dry 
substance. Typical yields from 100 lb. 
of dry wheat flour containing 12% 
protein are 100 to 104 lb. of glucose 
sirup and 12 lb. of dry gluten hav- 
ing a protein content of 80 to 85%. 

Many commercial organizations 
have tested the batter process on a 
pilot-plan scale; several have installed 
equipment to produce sweetening 
agents, industrial alcohol and wheat 
gluten. Recent annual-production 
rates have been: Dextrose sugar and 
glucose sirup, 150 to 200 million 
pounds; devitalized wheat gluten, 20 
to 30 million pounds, and several mil- 
lion gallons of industrial alcohol. The 
production varies because some pro- 
ducers depend upon alternate sources 
of raw material for starch. 

The process developed at the lab- 
oratory for producing wheat starch 
from the whole wheat kernel is 
analogous to that used in the wet 
milling of corn. Indeed, with only 
minor alterations in equipment and 
operating procedure the process can 
be conducted in corn wet-milling 
plants. The starch obtained from 
sound wheat is of excellent quality. 
It may be converted to sirups and 
sugar by the same methods used in 
the conversion of corn starch. Good 
starch can be extracted from dam- 
aged wheat that otherwise is un- 
suitable for use as food or feed. 

The wheat is steeped in water that 
contains sulfur dioxide. This steep 
water, maintained at a temperature 
of 100° F. is circulated over the 
wheat for about 15 hours. Corn, on 
the other hand, is steeped at a tem- 
perature of 130° F. for about 40 
hours. The lower temperature for 
wheat is necessary in order to avoid 
any gelatinization of the starch, but 
even at the low temperature the grain 
is softened sufficiently in a much 
shorter time. At the end of the steep- 
ing period the steep water is allowed 
to drain from the grain. It contains 
soluble materials that have been ex- 
tracted from the wheat and is con- 
centrated in a multiple-effect evap- 
orator. The resulting sirup is used 
later in preparing a byproduct cattle 
feed. 

The. steeped wheat is gound in 
a buhrstone mill with water, which 
serves as a lubricant. In the pilot 
plant the slurry from the buhrstone 
mill is screened over a 26-mesh stain- 
less-steel wire gauze to remove coarse 
fibers; the material that passes 
through is screened over No. 17 
standard silk bolting cloth to remove 
the fine fibers. The fiber fractions are 
washed twice in order to remove ad- 
ditional starch. The washings are 
combined with the suspension of 
starch and gluten that pass through 
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tie screens, and the combined liquor 
ig known as mill starch. 


Byproducts Used for Feed 


Both fiber fractions are utilized in 
the preparation of feed. As the proc- 
ess has been conducted in two corn 
wet-milling plants, the ground wheat 
has been passed through the regular 
mill-house equipment for the produc- 
tion of coarse fibers, fine fibers and 
mill starch. The coarse fibers are 
squeezed in a mechanical press to re- 
duce their moisture content to 74%, 
and the slurry of fine fibers is filtered 
through a filter press to give a cake 
containing 72% water. 

The mill starch is a suspension of 
starch and gluten in water. The 
starch is heavier than the gluten and 
to separate them the slurry is allowed 
to flow over starch tables. The pitch 
of the table and the rate at which 
the mill starch flows over it are 
such that the bulk of the starch set- 
tles out and practically all of the glu- 
ten is carried over the end of the 
table in suspension. The starch is 
flushed from the table with water, 
and the resulting slurry is screened 
through No. 17 standard silk bolting 
cloth to remove small quantities of 
fiber and foreign material. The slurry 
is then filtered, and the starch is 
washed two or three times with fresh 
water. If the starch is to be marketed 
as such, it is dried; but this is un- 
necessary if it is to be converted into 
sirup or sugar. 

The gluten slurry that flows over 
the end of the table is allowed to set- 
tle and the clear supernatant liquid 
is drawn off. Part of the clear liquor 
is used in preparing steep water for 
processing fresh grain, and the re- 
mainder is used as process water for 
washing the fiber fractions. The thick 
gluten slurry is centrifuged to recover 
the suspended gluten for use in pre- 
paring feed; and the clear liquor is 
used as process water. The sirup pro- 
duced by evaporating the steep water 
is combined with the fiber fractions 
and the gluten, and the mixture is 
dried for the production of a byprod- 
uct feed of excellent quality. 


Germ Is Not Recovered 


In this process no attempt is made 
to recover the wheat germ. In the 
wet-milling of corn the steeped grain 
is degerminated and the germ is 
processed for corn oil. Wheat con- 
tains less than half as much oil as 
does corn and a much smaller pro- 
portion of the wheat oil is concentrat- 
ed in the germ. The small size of the 
Wheat germ makes its separation 
from the ground grain very difficult. 
For these reasons it does not seem 
practical] to recover the wheat germ. 
During the milling operations the 
bulk of the wheat oil stays with the 
gluten and some of it remains in the 
fibers, but fortunately it does not 
contaminate the starch. Except for 
minor losses, all of the oil appears in 
the byproduct feed. 

The starch produced by this proc- 
€ss is of excellent quality; on the 
average it contains 0.25% protein, 
Whereas corn starch contains .35%. 
From a 60-lb. bu. of soft winter 
Wheat containing 60% starch, the 
yield of commercial starch, contain- 
ing 12% moisture, amounts to 33 Ib. 
Ih the wet milling of corn, the yield 
of commercial starch averages 34 Ib. 
Per 56-lb. bu. In the wet milling of 
Wheat the yield of commercial feed, 
Containing 12%. moisture, is approxi- 
Mately 22 Ib. per 60-Ib bu.; that in 

commercial wet milling of corn 
Gerages 16.7 lb. per 56-bu. This 


type of feed has sold for about 2¢ Ib. 

In the Corn Belt, where the price 
of wheat exceeds that of corn, the 
wet milling of wheat has been con- 
ducted only during periods of acute 
shortages of cash corn. In the sum- 
mer of 1945 a corn wet-milling com- 
pany processed approximately 2 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat for the produc- 
tion of glucose sirup. Careful study 
of both processes revealed that only 
minor changes are required in plant 
equipment and operating methods in 
order to utilize wheat in a corn wet- 
milling plant. 

The objection to the change arises 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


from the fact that the capacity of the 
plant is greatly reduced. In order to 
obtain wheat starch of high quality 
it is necessary that the density of the 
mill starch to the tables should not 
be greater than 6° Baumé. The vol- 
umetric rate of feed to a given table 
is the same in both instances; hence 
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the table capacity in a corn wet-mill- 
ing plant will be reduced by approxi- 
mately 50%. Because the quantity of 
wheat that can be processed in such 
a plant is limited by the tables avail- 
able, the remaining equipment will 
not be used to full capacity. If a plant 
were being designed specifically for 





Flour Exchange 





The J. K. HOWIE CO, Minneapotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











INCREASED YIELD= LOWER ASH 
GREATER CAPACITY= LESS POWER 
UNIFORMITY 
FASTER PRODUCTION=THAT’S WHAT 


ESSMUELLER 


BETTER 








ROLL GRINDING and CORRUGATING 


MEANS TO YOU... 


Yeres Proof... .only a slight gain in capacity, 


yield and uniformity of product with a slight saving 
in power is necessary to make regular maintenance 
of mill rolls a profit instead of a cost item. Break rolls 
reground and corrugated once each period of 250 to 
300 days full time operation, and all smooth rolls re- 
ground ne during each two periods run from .0015 
to .002 cents per sack of flour ground. Gain in yield 


alone will offset this cost—the other factors auto- 


matically fall into the profit column. Get on this profit 


wagon by sending us a shipment of rolls today. 





Definite figures on your cost per 


sack will be supplied upon request. 


ESSMUELLER— Always “GEARED” to Meet Your Service Demands 


“/ae ESSMUELLER 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 
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SLE FOR YOURSELF 
HOW THIS DIESEL POWER 


FITS YOUR BUSINESS 


Today! Decide to know about 
General Motors Diesels—why 
they are replacing other en- 
gines everywhere—how _ Rs ; 
they are simplifying prob- | . * HEATERS 

Pan! 


lemsand reducing fuel costs. ; 
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ERE’S heating equipment 
that will stand up under 
the conditions peculiar to the 
flour producing industry. GRID 
Unit Heaters are engineered, 
designed and constructed to combat the 
flour dust conditions that make space 
heating a continual headache to mill op- 
erators—because: 


More “free” area per foot of heating 
surface in GRID Unit Heaters than any 
other unit on the market today. Hence, 
no. clogging due to flour dust. And, 
easier to keep clean and operating at 
highest efficiency. 

GRID heating sections are one picce 
construction high test cast iron—ihe 
metal for permanency. No electrolysis because 
no dissimilar metals are used in GRID construc- 
tion. Hence, no maintenance expense—but years 
of trouble-free heating service. 


Can they do it for you? 
Here are the answers. 


Get this FREE BOOKLET 





Detroit Diesel Engine Division, Dept. 1-13, 

13400 West Outer Drive, Detroit 28, Mich. 
Please send me a free copy of Power Parade. | want to know what 
your GM Diesel engines can do for me. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 








OCCUPATION 





DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


Single Engines..Up to 200 H.P, DETROIT 28, MICH. Multiple Units..Up to 800 H.P. 
GENERAL MOTORS 


D.J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO, 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 











Tme Sauer... Money Sauer 


CANOPY-DRY 


Stormy. weather causes millers severe losses in car 


















loading each year. Merchandise gets wet, time is lost 
in postponing loading during severe storms and there is 
risk of personal injury to employees from slippery plat- 
forms. You can avoid such losses with CANOPY- 
DRY, a protective shelter for car loading in all kinds 
of weather. CANOPY-DRY has a scientifically con- 





structed frame of galvanized tubular steel, covered with 


Here is a photograph of Can- - Pees Canopy-Dry is easily set up by 
opy-Dry in use. Canopy-Dry is high-grade waterproof canvas. Weighing only 40 lIbs., one man in 60 seconds. Simply 
manufactured in standard size 5 one man can set it up in 60 seconds. It fits any car door. clamp the supports to the door 


frame on one side and the car 


CANOPY-DRY will pay for itself quickly in time door on the other. When not in 
No car has a door less than 5 ft. ace, the Gevice fclés wp lito « 


wide and in case the car door is saved. Write for illustrated folder and prices. neat, compact unit that weighs 


wider, you simply close the door only 40 Ib. Special. sizes made to 
far enough to leave a 5 ft. opening. order. 


ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 7 ft. high. 


Manufactured only by 


—— GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY —— 


€ C 2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. Telephone—Grand 2454 Kansas City 10, Mo. E C 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries 
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the utilization of wheat the condition 

sbviously would-not obtain. 

Both processes that have been de- 

seribed contributed materially to our 

war effort, and undoubtedly their 

se will continue in suitably located 

ts. The batter process appears to 

p ideally adaptable as an adjunct to 

pet-sugar factories. The wet-milling 
ess will probably continue to be 

in areas where the price of 

at is normally less than that of 






Advantageous use of the batter 
process can be made in beet-sugar 
actories and sugar refineries to pro- 
duce starch for conversion into sweet- 
ening agents. At such sites equipment 
is available for processing the sac- 
charified starch liquor into sirup or 
sugar. Because beet-sugar factories 
operate on a seasonal basis, the pro- 
duction of sweetening agents from 
starch could be carried out during the 
off season. Such a scheme would keep 
the plants and labor force occupied 
throughout the year. 

Some installations of the process 
have been made in beet-sugar fac- 
tories. 

Irn the Pacific Northwest, where the 
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GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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price of soft white wheat is relative- 
ly low and, in normal times, is in- 
variably lower than that of corn at 
Chicago, the wet-milling process ap- 
pears to be economically feasible. For 
a small plant with a capacity of 10,- 
000 bu. a day, the total cost of proc- 
essing is estimated to be 23¢ a bu. As- 
suming a price of $1 bu. for soft 
wheat, the cost of raw material and 
processing amounts to $1.23. With no 
credit for oil, the only byproduct 
credit is that for feed, amounting to 
44¢ a bu. Thus the net production cost 
for 33 lb. of marketable starch is 79¢ 
or an average cost of 2.39¢ a Ib.. 
That figure probably exceeds the 
production cost of corn starch, but 
it is much lower than the 1947 mar- 
ket price of wheat starch and is 
considerably less than the market 
price of wheat starch and is consid- 
erably less than the market price of 
corn starch. 


Handling Men 
Requires Tact 








A manager must never lower a 
foreman’s authority by criticizing 
him in the hearing of his men. If the 
foreman earns a rebuke it should be 
given in private. 

That bit of advice to managers was 
contained in an address made recent- 
ly by J. F. Lockwood, technical direc- 
tor of Henry Simon, Ltd., before a 
meeting of the British Milling Stu- 
dents Society. Mr. Lockwood’s com- 
ments apply equally well to any man- 
ager. He said: 

“Not only a manager, but anyone 
in authority from chargehand up- 
wards should remember to be as free 








Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 
will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding 


527 Second Avenue, S.E. 


New Rolls 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 


the accumulation of infestation. 


A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models — with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 


tions at lightning speed. 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 











MFG. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 

















COMPANY 








1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 














THE CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


OMEGA VUccamccer 


‘ Feeding vitamin concentrates is continuous and uniform 
with the OMEGA Vitamiser. There’s no chance for skimping 
or wasteful overfeeding — every pound of flour receives 
the same enrichment, at precisely the rate set on the dial: 





7 


3 1.Constant check: weigh scale 
shows amount fed. 

2. Instant control: precise hand 

wheel adjustment. 





Simple mechanism: 
ated continuous feed- 


4. Removable hopper: simply 
lift off to empty contents. 89 








A machined groove in the feeding disc of 
the Vitamiser assures positive volumetric 
measurement. Feeding rate from 2 to 400 
oz. per hr. is adjustable over a 100 to 1 
range. Eliminate your enrichment prob- 
lems with the Vitamiser 


OMEGA 


STREET 


MACHINE CO. oxi. 


CODDING PROVIDENCE 





Write for Bulletin 61-64 


s1on of Builders 
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lron Foundry 





RHODE ISLAND 
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with praise as with blame. It is just 
as important to congratulate a man 


{ for what he does well as to criticize 
him for what he does badly. 
“A manager should always delegate o r 


as much responsibility as possible to 


Canmore Brand his subordinates, and this for three YOUR BAGS 





reasons. First, he should keep himself 
free from petty interruptions and too 
much routine, so that he has time to 


think and plan. Secondly, the efficient 
running of the plant should never de- IN L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 


pend on one man, who is bound to be OR CARLOAD LOTS 


away some time or other, whether 
through illness or being run over by 
a ’bus or any other reason. Thirdly, 
if the manager keeps all the responsi- 
bility in his own hands he cannot \ 
possibly be training his successor to 
take his place when he retires. Q i] A L } TY 
“This, of course, leads straight back 
to what I have already said about | 
taking responsibility; a good man- BAG - 
ager ought to be looking all the time 


for men to delegate authority to, and R E . K tH] C E S S E D 
it is up to you to show that you are 
plete Ritter VACUUM CLEANED 


“The foremen, rollermen and ma- foley HO), Mecam :10) 4m. 2 
chine men should be given as much 0 OF ALL SIRES 
scope as possible for using their in- 
itiative, and they should be encour- : aa ag hy yg 
aged to suggest improvements, which AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
all helps to increase their interest in ENCED SORTERS 
their jobs. Each man’s duties should 
be clearly defined: rollermill adjust- r ADe SG) AMERICAN 
ment should be made only by the NCR OO 
rollerman, purifier adjustments by 112-114 3rd Av. N. Br. 3218-9-0 
the purifierman, and so on.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS DESCRIPTION nn | 
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Osnaburg is a heavy, coarsely 


The name of “Canmore” stamped ae woven cloth made of short staple cot- WRITE — WIRE - PHONE 
on Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit ton fibers too short to be used in 


Gauze is a guarantee of a British sheeting. Construction of goods is de- COLLECT 
production from pure silk of the scribed in terms of the number of 


finest quality. yards to the pound: 37” 4.00 yd. BAGS BOUGHT and SOLD 


This Bolting Cloth is woven in means 4 yd. of 37” material to the 


Scotland under the supervision of pound. 
expert Swiss Technicians. 
coLumpsia FLOUR BLEND 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 


Smooth Blending PITTSBURGH | 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Free - Flowing aa” 

; . PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
Correct Particle 5126 St. Louis Philadelphia 
~ Minneapolis Chicago 
" Hi, Won - Caking eh a tdaiin Wepustesa 
London Office, Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 f be New York Cincinnat 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION San Francisco Boston 












































A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. COLUMBIA(\})CHEMICALS 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills G 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK PITTSBURGH "aE Ral a ae - Gia ¢s COMPANY 








PAINT + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS 











SILK BOLTING CLOTH, SILK GRIT GAUZE, 
TD NYLON BOLTING and FILTER CLOTHS 


ante m 


. ict n mi Ile rs. 


244 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
ALBERT GODDE, BEDIN, Inc. wuts. oerew, ny. |=) anpoven, x. x 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO —300 W. Adams St. LOS ANGELES — 813-819 Santee St 








ONLY PAPER 
GIVES YOU ALL 3 


thitii 


SANITATION 


& 

e = Tough multiple layers make it almost impossible for 
= infesting insects to penetrate St. Regis multiwall paper bags. 
“ This same rugged paper prevents rodent contamination. 


The tough kraft paper of Multiwalls eliminates loss of flour 
by siftage. This means cleaner storage areas . . . and, vitally 
important, it means extra bread. 


NO RETENTION 


This same protective paper does away with flour retention. 

* No flour is lost, because it cannot cling to Multiwalls’ 
smooth insides. More loaves of bread — when you stop 
this hidden waste! 


These are 3 of the main reasons why so many prominent men in the milling and 
baking industries say St. Regis multiwall paper bags are the best containers for flour. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF sR ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE «+ NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 


MEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sulliven Bldg. + SAN FRANCISCO 4: | Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIBAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 
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Getting along with inefficient, worn-out equipment is costly +: 
business for any mill. Look into modernizing as a source of ® 
° . . us 

new profit. No amount of patching can put into old machines T 
the important mechanical improvements developed by Hart- - 
Carter engineers. Machines such as those illustrated set weiz 
new standards of accuracy, flexibility, capacity, compact- = 
ness and low cost. Investigate the Hart-Carter system of .. 
“balanced cleaning.” Write for full information now. ers { 
cons 

indu 

The Carter Scalperator “ 

Here is a machine that rough scalps, aspirates and f : 

aerates grain at low operating cost. The Scalperator this 

can be obtained in sizes that will handle up to 6,000 the 

bushels per hour. Machine requires approximately the 

1 H.P. per 1,000 bushels, gives substantial power sav- Pa 

ings over less modern equipment. Famous Hart- at 

Carter Squirrel Cage scalping reel is self-cleaning. erat 

All-metal and all-enclosed, this compact machine nigt 

takes little floor space. Tight, rugged construction °4 

reduces danger of insect infestation and insures wae 

sanitary trouble-free operation. dep: 

olde 

: ‘ 

The Carter Duo-Aspirator q 

This economical machine thoroughly removes for- 

eign material lighter than grain. An even stream of nig! 

air is forced through an even stream of grain. Posi- obt: 

tive control of air currents prevents loss of good invi 

grain with fine screenings. Air-tight all-metal con- ag 

struction provides uniform operation and a sturdi- = 

ness that lowers depreciation and repair costs. | 

Power requirements are low—machine will save indi 

up to 6 H.P. over old A 

; y 

style equipment. Com- in 

pactly designed to fit the 

neatly into available cos: 

working space. and 
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PROFITS OR PRODUCTION 


HE marked decline in prices of flour, as 

related to cost of wheat, returns from by- 
product sales and production costs, apparently 
justifies the predictions of prophets of gloom who 
have all along insisted that exactly this would 
happen as soon as the combined domestic and 
export demand for flour began to slip back to 
what may be termed normal after the great war 
boom and the past two years of peace. 

It is perfectly clear that this flour price sit- 
uation has moved in chiefly because of the mill- 
ers’ own failure to accept the current trend to- 
ward reduced domestic consumption of flour, ac- 
companied by some decline in exports and un- 
certainty about future policies of government 
in supplying the world’s hungry countries chief- 
ly with wheat, at so great a loss to American 
industry and agriculture. 

These past years, as everyone knows, estab- 
lished an all-time record in flour production, 
reaching a peak of over 300,000,000 hundred- 
weizhts, and—as is also well known to all mill- 
ers—an equally unprecedented profit, particularly 
as related to the meager earnings of the period 
pricr to a half dozen years ago. Through all of 
this relatively gala period, well informed mill- 
ers fully realized that this maximum rate of flour 
consumption sometime would end and that the 
industry would, with reduced demand for its 
products, have to fall back on its own sound 
judgment, both in production and pricing, lest 
it sink into the slough of despond of the 30s. 

The primary reason for failure to exercise 
this mature judgment obviously lies chiefly in 
the effort of virtually every miller to increase 
the capacity of his mill or mills by crowding in 
every possible piece of usable equipment to 
squeeze out the utmost possible hourly flour pro- 
duction from his plant and increasing his op- 
erating schedule to every hour of the day and 
night, including Sundays and holidays. This also 
included time and a half and double time costs 
of labor and all of the additional expense entailed, 
not forgetting the wear and tear and general 
depreciation of all equipment, especially in the 
older plants which could ill stand the punishment. 

The profit value of this high production was, 
of course, in numberless cases pure fallacy, as re- 
cently revealed by compilations of relative costs 
per unit of production of flour on a six-, even a 
five-day, run as compared with full operation days, 
nights and Sundays. It is true that prices so easily 
obtainable and gross profits at each year-end 
invited this high rate of activity and that the 
profits were harvested and now show up proudly 
in every miller’s profit and loss statements and 
in his bank account. ; 

All of this is to the good both of the milling 
industry for its capable job in producing so great 
a quantity of flour in time of need apparently 
beyond the uttermost ability of its equipment and 
in owners increasing their gross volume so that 
they could meet the almost incredible increase in 
costs and taxes. Yet as no horse, however sturdy 
and fast, can go on forever winning every race, 
ho miller can go on for all time to come produc- 
ing his share of 300,000,000 sacks of flour each 
year and expect to win in the renewed struggle 
for reasonable profits. 

It probably is true that the world demand for 
food from America in all of the near and far places 
of the earth will continue at a perhaps only mod- 
erately reduced rate and that the over-all demand 
for the products of our flour mills will enable 
them to do their share, or even more, in supply- 
ing this demand. But the purchasing ability of 
Many nations is gradually wearing thinner; and, 
While flour probably will be the long time survivor 
among the needs of the next few years, that as- 
sumption may not be accepted as by any means 
assured, Certainly it is not a promise upon which 
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the milling industry can base all of its hopes and 
plans for maximum production at profitable prices. 

All of this is, of course, known to every miller 
reader of these comments, reluctant as many of 
them may be to concede its quite obvious truth. In- 


‘ deed, there may be some excuse for this reluctance 


in the fact that in a world as tortured as this one 
is today, the entire scene well may change with- 
in weeks and what now appears to be an un- 
pleasant truth resolve itself into merely mistak- 
en prophecy. 

Yet that is nothing to count on beyond the 
close of the present crop year or the one next 
to follow, and right now it is perfectly clear that 
millers must adjust their policies to the present 
reasonably discernible conditions. This means 
that, first of all, they must concede the facts 
shown in their own costs and base their policies 
and prices upon them rather than upon hopes 
that full seven-day production will come again— 
even go on and on forever. 


That they have not so far done this is clearly 
evident in the reduction in the miller’s profit 
margin since approximately six weeks ago, esti- 
mated by well informed and studious millers, to 
be, in instances, half or less than obtained with- 
out effort through the greater part of two, three 
or even more years past. This, so far as we have 
been able to see, has been due to nothing what- 
ever save renewal of the old, old fight for vol- 
ume,.so that whatever the profit result may be 
the mills can be kept running days, nights and 
Sundays now and forevermore. 

Yet, in quite simple truth, with domestic con- 
sumption apparently somewhat reduced, the need 
for export quite possibly due for at least a tem- 
porary decline, and costs higher than ever be- 
fore, the position quite clearly dictates an increase 
in margins rather than the current dog-eat-dog 
battle for volume at lower prices. 

The milling position is, as a whole, better 
than in years, with all reasonable prospect that 
it will continue to be so long as there is crying 
need for bread everywhere in the world. The 
single thing, so far as is revealed up to now, that 
will weaken this prospect—even assurance—of 
continued prosperity in this great industry rests 
with the millers themselves. It is theirs to choose 
between renewing the old fight for volume at 
whatever cost or selling what flour they can 
at a reasonable profit and call each day a day— 
even if that means running the mills as few as 
five days a week. It is only price and profit which 
count; volume means nothing. 


There is an old story about a small boy who 
found a dollar and when his father asked what 
he proposed to do with it replied that he meant 
to change it into dimes. Further question brought 
out that he planned to change the dimes into 
nickels and back again, and so on. His father 
pointed out that none of that would benefit him, 
to which he promptly replied that it sure would 
because ‘in all that change-making, somebody 
will make a mistake and it won’t be me.” That, 
of course, may or may not apply to the pos- 
sible benefits of keeping the mills active and 
making change, but it appears to carry some 
sort of moral. 
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NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES 

WELL known and old established milling 
A company in the Southwest last week pre- 
sented to his “big-bag”—chiefly bakery—fiour 
customers another idea by which they may save 
a considerable part of their flour container costs 
when buying flour from millers in the increasing 
number of states which prohibit millers from 
filling used bags, which he outlines as follows: 

“Jobbers, blenders, and other rehandlers, how- 
ever, may perhaps hit on a method which will en- 
able them to escape from the cost and the stated 
objections to the multiwall bags. As previously 
suggested, flour concerns who happen to be also 
engaged in the manufacture of commercial feeds 
or concerns who merchandise commercial feeds 
but buy them from others, can legally continue 
to buy flour basis ‘bulk’ and have same packed 
in the kind and size of 100-lb. bags in which 
their commercial feed is merchandised. Such bags 
could bear the printing customary for one’s com- 
mercial feed and, if tagged to show contents 
flour, interstate shipments could be made. When 
empty, such bags could undoubtedly be refilled 
with commercial feed and the package should 
present the same appearance as though new feed 
bags had been used. There are no regulations 
against using secondhand bags for anything other 
than products intended for human consumption. 
Under this plan flour buyers could purchase the 
bags and have them shipped to Kansas millers 
and the cost would probably be the same (or 
less than) as is being paid delivered one’s com- 
mercial feed plant. 

“The above idea is also available to big-bag 
flour buyers even though they do not handle 
commercial feeds. If there is some concern in any 
line in one’s neighborhood regularly using new 
bags large enough to hold 100 lb. of flour, ar- 
rangements could probably be made which would 
return the flour buyers nearly all of the cost 
of bags. Since bags are always sold basis freight 
paid to the mill, there might be an actual sav- 
ing over the old-fashioned, bulk-buying method 
of ‘freight back to the mill on the empty bags’— 
also one’s secondhand bags do eventually wear 
out you know.” 

How practical this suggestion may be prob- 
ably can be determined only by trial and error 
and the experience gained thereby. Anyway it 
is here presented as one ingenious miller’s idea 
for whatever it may be worth to others. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BAD TIMING 

RESIDENT TRUMAN, despite his remark- 
P able record in fumbling the ball, reached 
some kind of a new high in his press conference 
last Thursday when he made his illustrated-with- 
graphs speech to the press pointing out that the 
country would go to pot unless the Congress gave 
him authority to control all prices and rents. 
Proper timing would have counselled him to await 
completion of the new $15,000 porch being added 
to the White House so he could point to it as an 
example of what causes high prices. 

We ourselves have for the past three or four 
years wanted to convert a screened porch into a 
sun room and roof and screen in an adjoining ter- 
race at our house at a cost of perhaps a couple 
of thousand dollars to be paid for with our own 
money, but have reluctantly put it off from year 
to year because of shortages, housing needs and 
one thing and another—sort of “doing our bit” so 
to speak. 

And now what comes of it? The President 
builds himself a porch costing several times as 
much as ours would, using materials and labor 
that we might as well have used and we have 
to help pay for it. Anyway, we feel ourselves 
to be at least a two-bit better patriot, if that 
means anything. 
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(Medium Patent) 


PEACOCK 


(Short Patent) 


GOLDEN BELT 


(Standard Patent) 


For top-notch bread all the myo 
can rely on these superior int 
flours. Careful milling of Ps: oom 
wheats from the finest hard win “ 
wheat area assures fine performance. 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
® 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made’ MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY — 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
808 Nashvite Trust Bldg 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

















La Grange Flours . . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
~ characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











Australia Sells 
50 Million Wheat 
at $2.73-3.30 Bu. 


Cable dispatches from Canerra last 
week reported that Australia had 
sold 50 million bushels of its current 
wheat crop to foreign countries other 
than Great Britain. 

The prices were said to have ranged 
from 17 to 20% Australian shillings 
($2.73@3.30) bu. 

Reginald Pollard, commerce minis- 
ter, stated that 7 million bushels had 
been sold to France and smaller quan- 
tities—he declined to disclose exact- 
ly how much — to Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Iraq, Italy, Eire and va- 
rious Pacific islands. 

The latest estimate of Australia’s 
wheat yield this year is 220 million 
bushels, a record. 
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MNF URGES EARLY FILING 
FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


CHICAGO—Officials of the Millers 
National Federation have asked mem- 
bers who plan to attend the annual 
convention May 10-12 to make their 
requests for hotel reservations as 
early as possible. 

All room reservation requests for 
the convention period are being 
cleared through the federation office. 
It was said that at the present time, 
it seems likely that facilities at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel will be suffi- 
cient to take care of all millers who 
wish to attend. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether there will be sufficient 
space to accommodate all the allied 
trades representatives at that hotel. 

Single rooms are in short supply 
and the total accommodations can be 
spread much farther if those who are 
willing to double up will let the fed- 
eration officials know at the time 
the reservation request is made. 
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NEBRASKA CHEMISTS PLAN 
FOR BI-MONTHLY MEETINGS 


OMAHA—Members of the Nebras- 
ka Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, at a meeting Jan. 
31 planned a regular schedule of 
meeting dates for the section. Meet- 
ings will be held the second Saturday 
of alternate months with the first to 
be held in Lincoln March 13. The 
meetings will alternate between Lin- 
coln and Omaha. 

Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, University of 
Nebraska, president of the AACC, 
was the featured speaker at the Jan. 
31 meeting. He discussed the rela- 
tionship of starch properties to baking 
characteristics of wheat flour. 

About 40 members attended the 
meeting and were luncheon guests 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Milling 
Co. Howard Becker of the Nebraska 
Consolidated organization, is chair- 
man of the section. 
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NEBRASKA BAKERS ASSN. 
PLANS APRIL CONVENTION 


OMAHA—The 1948 convention of 
the Nebraska Bakers Assn. has been 
scheduled for April 25-26 at the Pax- 
ton Hotel here, according to a recent 
announcement by L. F. Ortman, Ort- 
man Bakeries, Omaha, program chair- 
man for the event. Tom Naughtin, 
T. F. Naughtin Co., Omaha, is secre- 
tary of the organization, 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


. Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








1@ ei + 
DLANVOTUITIV INILLO 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


wesc: FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 


BEAROSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour : 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headline: 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILL 


CRETE, NEB. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Till 
WOLF MILLIN 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
E.R TREND EI RS OS NE PES AOE 


—| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 






































VOIGT MILLING CO. ba 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














BLAIR MILLING CO.,-Atchison, Kans. 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 














Macaroni Group 
Plans Meeting at 
Chicago, June 10-12 


BRAIDWOOD, ILL.—The 1948 con- 
vention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. has been planned 
for June 11-12 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, according to a 
recent announcement by M. J. Donna, 
secretary of the organization. 

A meeting of the board of directors 
is scheduled for June 10, with con- 
vention sessions June 11-12 ending 
with the annual banquet the evening 
of June 12. The annual meeting of 
the macaroni manufacturers will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach for the 
next three years, Mr. Donna said. 

A card has been sent to all mem- 
bers of the group as an aid in making 
reservations, and the office of the 
secretary will be available for reser- 
vation service, he added. 
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BUFFALO STUDIES RIVER 
CHANNEL STRAIGHTENING 


BUFFALO—Flour and feed mill 
executives aré taking keen interest 
in an announcement by the City 
Planning Commission that it is study- 
ing plans for the straightening of 
Buffalo River, on which many of the 
city’s leading mills are located. 

Foreseeing the time when larger 
lake freighters no longer will be able 
to navigate the Buffalo River, the 
City Planning Commission thas re- 
quested advice from the U.S. engi- 
neers on the possibility of straighten- 
ing the channel, Wells V. Moot, chair- 
man, disclosed recently. He added 
that the commission has not yet ad- 
vanced beyond the study stage in 
the matter. 

Lt. Col. ‘Harland C. Woods, tech- 
nical assistant to the district U.S. 
engineer and a recognized expert: on 
river and harbor problems, has sup- 
plied the commission with most of 
its data. 

If the project ever moves from 
the study stage to the drafting board, 
it will be one of the largest under- 
takings of its kind, and the cost will 
run into millions of dollars, Col. 
Woods declared. 

He said that the engineers had 
suggested a new channel from the 
river bend at the International Mill- 
ing company’s plant, or Hanna Fur- 








. nace.corporation’s dock, close to the 


New York Central Railroad bridge, 
to the Eastern Grain Mill & Elevator 
site. To eliminate the sharp bend at 
the Ohio St. Bridge, major bar to 
river traffic, the engineers have sug- 
gested cutting a new channel from 
just below the Portland Cement com- 
pany’s plant, through and across the 
Buffalo ship canal to the outer har- 
bor. 
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“YOUNGEST” GRADUATE 
GIVES AIB LECTURE 


CHICAGO—The youngest student 
ever to be graduated from the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking, Rob- 
ert L. Lloyd, member of the April, 
1925 class, returned to the institute 
recently as a guest lecturer. 

Mr. Lloyd, now manager of the 
sales-service division of the American 
Maize Products Co., New York City, 
gave a lecture demonstration on “The 
Chemistry of Thickening Agents” to 
the students of the special pie course 
in January. 
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Renoumed 
for Duality 


“_" 
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Gon Better Bread 


The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


























FLOUR 


Seeking new sources of supply from millers who. are anxious to 
have their names properly placed in the export markets. Sales 
of flour are handled by our own personnel through our own 
branch offices in Europe, South America, and the Far East. 


Payment at Mill — We do all shipping 


THE MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 
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Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mer. Grain my 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


« MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canadian Flour 
Production Down 
During December 


TORONTO—For the second month 
in succession production of wheat 
flour in Canada’s mills has declined 
sharply, according to figures pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Production in December amounted 
to only 1,691,610 bbl., the lowest out- 
turn of any month since July, 1942, 
and the lowest December production 
since 1941. Total wheat flour produc- 
tion for the first five months of current 
crop year is more than 400,000 bbl. 
below output for the corresponding 
period of previous crop year. 

The smaller 1947 wheat crop has 
resulted in lowered supplies available 
to millers and flour production in 
1947-48 is expected to be well below 
the record output achieved in 1946- 
47. According to customs returns more 
than half of the flour produced in 
Canada continues to flow into export 
channels. 

Mills reporting operations in De- 
cember had a total rated milling ca- 
pacity of 98,865 bbl. per 24-hour day 
and on the basis of a 26-day working 
period in the month 65.8% of the 
rated capacity was effective. 

The following table shows the pro- 
duction and exports of wheat flour 
for the first five months of current 
crop year. 


Production Exports 

(barrels of 196 lb.) 
August .ncccscceces 2,412,394 1,545,784 
September ......... 2,481,189 1,292,628 
OCOtODEP on cccccccsss 2,531,104 1,682,906 
November ........>+ 2,159,483 1,197,563 
December .......-+. 1,691,610 1,091,555 
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CANADIAN 5-MONTH WHEAT 
EXPORTS FALL BELOW ’46 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour 
showed a decline for December, and 
totaled 12,391,796 bu. This boosted 
total clearances for the initial five 
months of the 1947-48 crop year to 
78,375,596 bu., as compared with 89,- 
901,218 for the August-December pe- 
riod in 1946-47. This year’s accumu- 
lative total includes 30,196,962 bu. in 
the form of flour, while last year the 
comparative total was 28,298,983 bu. 
as flour. 

In December a total of 7,479,798 
bu. wheat was exported, 7,381,692 bu. 
of which went to the U.K. Most of 
the remainder went to Belgium. Of 
the total of 4,911,998 bu. in the form 
of flour exported in the same month, 
4,226,852 bu. went to British Empire 
countries including 3,462,016 bu. for 
the U.K. The 685,178 bu. in the form 
of flour shipped to other countries 
went to a total of 25 different des- 
tinations. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE DECREASES 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions for the 
week ending Jan. 29 decreased by 


roughly 5,750,000 bu. to 124,489,735 
bu., when compared with 130,276,429 
bu. the week previous. A year ago, the 
comparative total was 134,728,087 bu., 
according to the Statistics Branch, 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. The present total includes 5,- 
562,073 bu. durum grades. About 35% 
of this is in store in country eleva- 
tors in western Canada. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS 


VANCOUVER—Grain exports from 
British Columbia ports in January to- 








‘taled 6,159,069 bu., and with the ex- 


ception of 750,000 bu. which went to 
Belgium and Holland, all shipments 
were consigned to the United King- 
dom. While exports last month were 
the highest this season, the total for 
the crop year to date remains only 
half the figure a year ago. Clear- 
ances this season stand at 13,683,571 
bu., against 26,785,139 bu. a year ago. 
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Increased Amount 
of Corn Ruled 
for French Flour 


LONDON—Owing to the shortage 
of wheat in France, the proportion of 
corn in flour is to be raised from 2% 
to 15%, a figure which, however, com- 
pares favorably with the 60% in 
effect last year. French bread is not 
popular with the public and the con- 
sumption of flour is now only 215,000 
tons a month, compared with 300,000 
tons a year ago. The reason for 
this unpopularity is the poor quality 
of the flour, which now contains a 
mixture of corn, rye, barley, bean- 
flour, peaflour and soyflour together 
with flour from American imported 
grain, the latter representing between 
20% and 30% of the whole. 

If the supply of flour is to be main- 
tained, France requires about 200,000 
tons of bread grains before the next 
harvest and the government is taking 
steps to make up the deficit. Negotia- 
tions have been opened with Australia 
for the shipment of 57,000 tons. 
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WAGE RATES SHOW GAINS 
IN CANADIAN FLOUR MILLS 


TORONTO—A comparison of wage 
rates in Canadian flour mills in 1945 
and 1948 shows increases varying 
from 23% in the high group to 110% 
in the low group. 

In 1945 it was compulsory for all 
employers in Canada to pay a cost- 
of-living bonus in addition to wages 
earned. The amount of the bonus was 
determined by fluctuations in the 
cost-of-living rates and was later in- 
corporated into the wages. 

The following table shows compari- 
sons between the two rates: 





1945 1948 
Millwrights ......... $0.70@ .85 $0.85@1.05 
Electricians ........ -60@ .70 -90@1.10 
Bolters and grinders .55@ .85 -90@1.05 
se eee ae -45@ .55 -75@ .85 
Elevator help ....... 40@ .55 -70@ .85 
General help ....... 40@ .55 -65@ .85 
Watchmen .....«.... -30@ .40 -65@ .85 


Soviet Feed Grains 
to Britain to 
Start Moving Soon 


LONDON — Feed negotiated for 
Britain under the. recent Russian 
agreement is expected to begin load- 
ing at Black Sea ports within the 
next few days. The first shipments 
are expected to be in Russian vessels, 
but British shipowners will lift the 
greater portion of the consignment. 
Reports say that 14 ships have been 
booked to load during February and 
March and they are expected to 
bring about 120,000 tons. Earlier op- 
timism about the Russian supplies has 
been somewhat dampened by the fact 
that the Russians have power to can- 
cel the contract if they are unable 
to place orders for equipment in 
Britain. 

British feedmen are also watching 
the progress of trade talks with Ar- 
gentina, because of reports that feed 
grains are being considered along 
with other commodities. They have, 
however, little hope of the successful 
outcome of these talks because of the 
high prices expected by the Argentine 
government and because of the insist- 
ence on payment in dollars. 

There have been as yet no arrivals 
of Australian oats in Britain and feed 
requirements for horses are being met 
by the use of some of the Canadian 
oats stored by the Ministry of Food. 
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BRITISH GROUND NUT PLAN 
IN AFRICA PROGRESSING 


LONDON—Prevailing shortages of 
fats and oils prompted the British to 
find new places for growing ground- 
nuts and a start was made in Janu- 
ary, 1947, for the clearing of 3,250,000 
acres of thornbush in East Africa. 
Initial aim was to clear 150,000 acres 
by the end of 1947, but progress has 
not reached expectations due mainly 
to difficulties in the supply of ma- 
chinery. Secondhand equipment ob- 
tained from American and British 
surplus army material was used, with 
some success. 

After a lot of experiments a satis- 
factory method of derootment was 
evolved but only 8,000 to 10,000 acres 
could be planted. Further supplies of 
machinery are to come from Canada 
as British manufacturers are unable 
to cope with the demand. 

The total expenditure on the 
scheme up to the end of November, 
1947, was $17 million, mainly of a 
capital nature, and it is now clear 
that original estimates of cost will 
be greatly exceeded, due to the rising 
prices of equipment and stores. On 
the other hand, the world price of 
oils and fats is rising, which will com- 
pensate for the increased cost of the 
scheme, it is pointed out. 

A further hopeful sign is the fact 
that the originial estimates of a yield 
of 750 Ib. an acre have now proved 
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too conservative. Trial plots in the 
Kongwa area have given excellent 
yields and it is estimated that the 
average return of decorticated 
groundnuts this year would have been 
in the region of 900 Ib. an acre. With 
prices now exceeding $200 ton, the 
British are hopeful that the financial 
return from the scheme will be sat- 
isfactory. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
CALLS IN CERTIFICATES 


WINNIPEG — In the expectation 
that Parliament shortly will increase 
the initial price of wheat to produc- 
ers by amending the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, the board is now calling in 
participation certificates covering the 
1946-47 crop year. Producers are also 
advised that those who delivered 
wheat to the board in the period men- 
tioned should secure the required 
forms for listing their certifica‘es 
from their elevator agents and ar- 
range to have the certificates sent to 
the board. 

Most of the 1945-46 certificates are 
already in the possession of the board, 
because producers sent them in for 
the 10¢ adjustment payment. The 
1947-48 certificates are not required 
for the present, but will be called in 
later when the preliminary work on 
the other certificates is complete 
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EUROPEAN 
ROUNDUP 


By George E. Swarbreck 





LONDON—Main topic of conversa- 
tion in the capitals of Europe today 
is ERP and the proposals, variously 
described as “magnanimous,” “far- 
seeing” and “enlightened,” have re- 
ceived the approbation of Europeans 
generally. 


One discordant voice, that of the 
London Daily Express, property of 
Canadian-born Lord Beaverbrook, at- 
tempts, however, to sound a tocsin. 
While appreciating the suggestions 
of American aid, editorials put for- 
ward the view that assistance from 
outside will tend to make Britishers 
lazy and neglectful of their goal of 
increased production. A policy of clos- 
er cooperation with the Common- 
wealth is advocated, and it is sug- 
gested that the help of ERP should 
be declined with thanks. 

Such an opinion is not that of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, virtual economic dic- 
tator of Britain, for he is convinced 
that American help is an essenti«! 
factor in the recovery of Europe and 
the government. has on more than 
one occasion expressed appreciation 
of the consideration being given to 
ERP by the people of the U.S. Re- 
sponsible press opinion considers that 
a return to prosperity can only be 
engendered by a return to conditions 
of freer trade, such as is being advo- 
cated by the U.S. The evils of self- 
sufficiency, bilaterism and discrim- 
inatory practices can be checked, it is 
held, by the proposals put forward 
by ERP. 


* * * 


The London Corn Exchange, 
wrecked by fire bombs during the 
war, is now a derelict shell and mem- 
bers have to do business in a room 
formerly called the Subscription 
Room. This, especially on market 
days, is uncomfortably crowded, and 
the difficulties of doing business are 
intense. In order to increase the space 
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for trading, the government has 

ted- a license for repairs to be 
made to the sides of the main build- 
ing, and a roof is now being fixed 
into position. This will give more 
space, although the winter winds will 
still whistle around the legs of flour 
importers and feed men alike. 

* * * 


Reports from Denmark say that the 
area seeded with winter wheat is 
155,610 acres compared with 220,000 
acres a year ago. Rye, however, has 
been increased from 340,000 acres 
last year to 405,000 acres at present. 


*. * * 


A recent visitor to the London 
office of The Northwestern Miller 
was Scottish Willie Law of the firm 
of Crawford & Law, flour importers 
of Glasgow. In London on business, 
Mr. Law took time off to renew “auld 
acquaintance” in London. 

* * * 


British bread eaters are agitating 
for the restoration of the loaf to its 
pre-1946 weights of 1 lb. and 2 lb. 
Sir Ben Smith, when minister of 
food, decided that in order to effect 
some economy in the eating of bread 
the weight of the small loaf should 
be reduced to 14 oz. and the larger 
one to 28 oz. A question was asked 
the other day in the House of Com- 
mons, and the parliamentary secre- 
tary to the food ministry replied 
that the minister could not see his 
way to make an increase at the mo- 
ment. 

” * * 

The Eire government is anxious to 
enter into a long term agreement to 
purchase 400,000 tons of wheat a 
year, and with this object in view 
two delegates were sent to Washing- 
ton to attend the meeting of the In- 
ternational Wheat Council. 

s* * 


Residents of Oxford have com- 
plained that the undergraduates at 
the university are eating too many 
cakes. Supplies are sold out within 
30 minutes of the bakers’ opening up, 
and luckless housewives have to go 
without. 

* * . 

A dog is a man’s best friend, no- 
where more so than in Britain, where 
the food minister announced Jan. 27 
that from June 1 to Dec. 31, 1947, 
5,539 tons of unmillable wheat were 
used for the production of flour for 
dog biscuits. 
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British Conservative 
Leader Attacks 
Food Controls 


LONDON—Lord Woolton, wartime 
minister of food and now chairman 
of the British Conservative party, at- 
tacked controls in a broadcast Jan. 
24. The individual, he said, was 
hemmed in by no less than 25,000 
controls, all of which had the effect 
of controllizg enterprise. 

He added that Conservatives be- 
lieved in the individual approach to 
a problem and, as a party, their pol- 
icy would be to leave commerce, so 
far as possible, free from restrictions. 
Lord Woolton said that the British 
were short of food because they were 
managing badly, because the govern- 
ment was trying to do the buying 
and because Britons had got used to 
rationing and liked it. He himself 
would take a risk and get rid of 
some of the restrictions—bread ra- 
tioning could be abolished, said Lord 
Woolton, particularly at a time when 
potatoes were so short. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS AT 3,000,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour reported 
worked last week totaled just under 
3 million bushels, and of this 200,000 
bu. was worked in small lots to des- 
tinations other than the United 
Kingdom. The remainder of the bulk 
total, including 200,000 bu. in the 
form of flour, was sold to Great 
Britain. 














BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLASS 2 WHEAT SPREAD 
OVER CLASS 1 $1.6714 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week advised all mills and 
processors or exporters of western 
wheat products, that the average 
price of Class 2 wheat over the 
board’s Class 1 wheat for the month 
of January, is $1.67% bu. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OVEN EXPLODES 
TORONTO — Spicer’s Bake Shop, 
Otterville, Ont., was damaged recent- 
ly by an oven explosion. Every win- 
dow was broken, some of the frames 
were blown out and partitions were 
shifted several inches. 
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James Michardson & sons 
tain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 





Cable Address: “Woumacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 

















Cable Address: ““DOMFLOUR” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“VICTORY” - 
“WOODLAND” =. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’”’ 
- “HOMELAND” 








MONTREAL, CANADA 
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GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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‘The Choice e of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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PRESIDENT’S CAKE — C. P. Binner (above, right) president of the 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, is shown accepting a “President’s Cake”’ 
from Harvey J. Patterson, vice president of the flour milling division 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The cake was developed as a promotion 


for bakers during February. 


Pillsbury Mills 
Offers Campaign 
for Cake Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has planned a cake promotion 
campaign designed to increase bak- 
ers’ sales during the month of Feb- 
ruary. 

The campaign centers around the 
company’s “President’s Cake,” which, 
the company points out, “with its 
holiday air fits itself particularly 
well to promotion during the entire 
‘President’s month,’ without being 


tied specifically to any single holiday. 
It will be as applicable for Washirg- 
ton’s birthday cake sales as for Lin- 
coln’s birthday and Valentine’s Day.” 

For over-the-counter action, Pills- 
bury is supplying bakers with a free 
merchandising kit that can be used 
for promotion all through February. 
It consists of 50 cherry tree hatchets 
used to decorate cakes, five icing tube 
sheets, two counter cards illustrated 
with a four-color picture of the cake, 
a window streamer in four colors 
with the cake again illustrated and 
a formula telling how to make the 
cake and icing. 
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“Golden Loaf” t's oar 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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Prompt Delivery 
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CHRISTOPHER’S CAPITAL 
CHRONICLE... sy sonn cCIPPERLY 





Jan. 19—Noting with great satis- 
faction the concern that local MNF 
jeader Herman Fakler displays over 
the trend to government procurement 
for foods under the Marshall Plan 
for Europe. An aroused Fakler pres- 
ages action. 

* * * 

Jan. 20—A spring day in the mid- 
die of a frozen nation. And, more 
like spring, the warmth of the Qua- 
ker Oats Co. offices at Chicago. Re- 
newing old acquaintance with Doc 
Hawley, veteran feed industry lead- 
er. Doc, one of the old guard like 
a shepherd of old keeping the young 
blood at Quaker in line with some 
salient advice. 

High cost of living . . . board of 
trade members arching eyebrows 
over the bill submitted by Former 
Democratic Congressman Roger 
Slaughter for his services in connec- 
tion with the defense of the com- 
modity markets before. the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. 
.. . One element reported favoring 
turning the entire defense fund over 
to Henry Cate for his major con- 
tribution to’ the hearing. 

* o* * 


Jan. 21—Minneapolis . . . answer- 
ing the annual summons to convene 
with the bosses at the home office 
... Pleasant people . . . grand em- 
ployers .. . a motley crew making 
internecine controversy their business 
in a most genial manner. 

o* * ok 


Jan. 22—Glowing wire reports of 
the effectiveness of the testimony of 
Colin S. Gordon, Quaker Oats execu- 
tive and former OPA deputy food 
price executive, and of Walter Ber- 
ger and Dinsmore Worthing, before 
a congressional committee in opposi- 
tion to a reinstatement of price con- 
trol. Mr. Gordon revealing publicly 
for the first time the reason for his 
break with the OPA bosses for their 
failure to measure the effect of the 
steel price boost on the national 
economy. 

+ * * 

Jan. 23—Tete-a-tete with Dean Mc- 
Neal, Pillsbury executive, Wally Hyde 
and Bob Woodworth, Cargill officials, 
at the Minneapolis Club, settling: the 
world problems and nearly missing 
the night train to Chicago as a con- 
sequence. ° 

* * co 

Jan. 24—Chicago . . . Breakfast at 
the Harvey restaurant, consisting of 
Oatmeal, coffee, orange juice and 
rolls, Quaker Oats and baking indus- 
try please note. 

* * oa 


Jan. 25—The good old Pennsy late 
as usual coming into the capital, 
which is just digging out from what 
is locally known as a blizzard. 

ok * * 


Jan. 25—Back on the old beat... 
Somewhat discouraged at the indif- 
ference displayed by the industries 
Over the trends of government policy. 
Industry seems reluctant to act until 
a crisis is upon it and then it moves 
Only in opposition without any con- 
Structive alternative. 

* * * 

Jan. 26—Invasion of the capital by 
Members of the grain, milling, feed 
and baking industries to discuss vol- 


untary conservation programs under 
the inflation curb law. Effective grain 
conservation has already been ef- 
fected by these trades, which are 
wondering what the meetings are all 
about. 

a * * 

Jan. 27—Meeting Everett Turner, 
native Californian and vice _ presi- 
dent of the Grange Co. of Modesto, 
one .of the more pleasant events that 
happens in the life of a reporter. 
Like most of the native sons, Mr. 
Turner is enthusiastic about his state. 
Keen citizen. After sizing him up in 
a business way this reporter con- 
cluded that this gentleman could de- 
tect a dollar bill falling from a bal- 
loon attached to a parachute. Grand 
man of the poultry industry. Come 
again. 


* * * 
Jan. 28—Walter Berger, AFMA 
leader assembling the committee 


members from the feed, poultry and 
grain industry group plus leading 
USDA grain branch officials at an 
informal dinner at the Mayflower. 
Speeches were dispensed with in fa- 
vor of informal reminiscences dur- 
ing which Chris Miller, feed boss 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and 
Clyde Hendrix of the Pillsbury feed 
division, took top honors. Lest it be 
felt that the feed and poultry men 
from the West stole the show, it 
must be noted that the National 
Grain Trade Council representative, 
Dick Cunningham of New York, did 
right well and held up the end of 
the big city folks. . . . Good old 
solid Bill McArthur, brains of the 
USDA grain division, was an inter- 
ested observer, but his chief aide, 
Jack Trippe, held up the govern- 
ment entertainment end. Next time 
you see Jack ask him about the polar 
bear. 
* * 1 

Jan. 29—W. F. Brooks, appearing 
for the North American Grain Ex- 
port Assn. before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, asked that 
food procurement under any Euro- 
pean recovery program be handled by 
private trade. Mr. Brooks, formerly 
a Harvard guard, was mouse-trapped 
by the senior senators, Vandenberg 


. and Connally, who listened patiently 


and said, “Thank you, Mr. Brooks.” 
After the Brooks appearance a cynic 
at the press table remarked, “Brooks 
represented the Hasty Pudding ap- 
proach to ERP.” 


* * * 


Jan. 30—Supper with Jim McAnsh, 
former Northwestern Miller Winni- 
peg representative, UNRRA grain ex- 
ecutive and now grain chief for FAO. 
Jim sits on the wheat council as the 
FAO delegate and will shortly leave 
for the Far East to study rice pro- 
duction problems. Because of or in 
spite of his former connection with 
this paper, Jim McAnsh did a grand 
job for UNRRA and is a wheel horse 
for the FAO. 


* * * 


Jan. 31—Bob Woodworth into the 
more temperate local climate to wind 
up his stewardship of the NGTC of 
the past two years. His successor 
is likely to be Continental Grain Co.’s 
West Coast executive, Harold “Mike” 
Sanford. A swell fellow and a capa- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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eee Send your samples to W. E. Long Co. 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 
Food Industry Engineering 


@ Investigation - Consultation 
@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 

@ Construction Supervision 








120 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 
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Western King Fiowr__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 











KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
Milling Wheat 


Board of Trade Building Kansas City, Mo. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURL 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seabonrd Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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Fararr Tilney, vice president and 
director of purchases, General Baking 
Co., New York, stopped in Wichita 
last week on his return home to New 
York from a visit to California. 

s 

C. C. Reynolds, general manager, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Ok)ahoma City, 
spent several days in Kansas City 
last week. Winter weather conditions 
have been generally good for the Okla- 
homa wheat crop, Mr. Reynolds said, 
and it is hoped that the crop can over- 
come a somewhat tardy start. 


Duane L. Norby, manager, Cargill, 
Inc., Toledo branch, following his re- 
election for second term as president 
of the Toledo Board of Trade, called 
attention at the annual dinner to the 
gratifying cooperation that had been 
received during the year from all em- 
ployees, and to the fact that the 
board had made an award of paid-up 
life insurance policies to all of them 
in expression of its appreciation. 

® 

Mark N. Mennel, chairman of the 
board, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, an ex-president of the Millers 
National Federation, and Mrs. Men- 
nel are on a trip to California. 

& 

F. A. Daugherty, manager, Junc- 
tion City (Kansas) Milling Co., is 
spending this week in Missouri and 
Illinois with the company’s represen- 
tative in that area, Carl Stadelhofer, 
St. Louis. 

* 


F. E. Roth, president of the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
visited with E. 8. Thompson, the 
mill’s representative in New York, 
before sailing with Mrs. Roth on the 
Yarmouth on a cruise to Bermuda, 
Nassau and other spots. 


¢ 
Alvin M. Lesser is on leave of ab- 
sence from the S. R. Strisik Co., New 
York to attend the millers short 
course at Kansas State College Feb. 
5-March 6. Before coming to New 
York, he was with the production de- 
partment of the Moody & Thomas 
Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio. 
@ 


Carl A. Rapp, purchasing agent, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp.,' Kansas 
City, is on a business trip to Cali- 
fornia and made the trip last week 
by automobile. 


H. L. Shingledecker, Youngstown, 
Ohio, who formerly sold flour for 30 
years, says that he has definitely re- 
tired from the flour brokerage busi- 
ness, and is now in real estate. 

t 

James Burr Cavell, flour broker, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in Toledo and 
Detroit last week in a swing around 
his territory calling on the trade. 

e 

Carl Farrington, head of the grain 
department of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, and formerly 
assistant administrator of the USDA’s 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, visited the Southwest last 
week. He was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by Ellis D, English, 








SCHOOL TEACHERS — Instructors of wheat variety identification 
schools in Oklahoma posed for a picture at the final session held at King- 
fisher Jan. 21. From left to right, the instructors are: Henry Coburn and 
Lawrence Iliff, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City; Roy Oswalt, Okla- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater; R. H. Jordan, federal grain inspector, 
Oklahoma City; Frederic T. Dines, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Amarillo, 
Texas; Dr. A. M. Schlehuber, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, and 
Keats E. Soder, director, Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Assn., 


Oklahoma City. 





executive vice president, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and at- 
tended by a number of Kansas City 
grain men. 

* 


Samuel L. Rice, Rice Grain Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, an ex-president of the 
Toledo Board of Trade and also of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
is in La Crescenta, Cal., and does not 
expect to be back until late in March. 


Harold Regier, secretary and sales 
manager, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., visited the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week. 

-@ 

J. F. Henderson, manager of the 
St. Marys Flour Mills, St. Marys, Mo., 
visited. the offices of the Lathrop 
Grain Crop. in Kansas City, last week. 


G. L. Van Lanen, sales manager, 
flour division, for the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., stopped off 
in Chicago, visiting D. D. Vaughan, 
their local broker. Mr. Van Lanen 
was on a trip to various eastern mar- 
kets. 

® 


S. O. Powell, manager of the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., branch office, Pil’sbury 
Mills, Inc., has been visiting the re- 
gional office in Atlanta and calling 
onthe trade there with L..C. Med- 
ford, local representative for the firm. 

ae 

OQ. A. Church, president, Nobles- 
ville Mi'ling Co., Indianapolis, Indl, 
was in Atlanta recently visiting with 
the mill’s broker, Roy H. Addington, 
Decatur, Ga. 

2 


M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed, southwest- 
ern division of General Mills, Inc., re- 
turned from a visit last week with 
his son in Perrytown, Texas. 


Virgil. Artman, sales-manager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co, Oklahoma 
City, visited western Oklahoma with 


the company’s representative, M. A. 
Greider. 
a 


Frank Cross, Oklahoma City, traf- 
fic manager, southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a business trip to Dallas. 

ee 

Claude F. Tillma, branch manager 
of the Oklahoma City branch office 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was a recent 
visitor in Kansas City. 

* 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
general sales manager, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. 
Wood, left this week on a vacation 
trip to the Gulf Coast. 

+ 

B. T. Erwin, president of the Erwin 
Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, bag manufac- 
turer, visited the company’s Kansas 
City office this week. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS NAMES 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Leslie N. Perrin, 
president of General Mills, Inc., re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
D. H. MeVey assistant to the presi- 
dent. Mr. McVey will continue to 
serve as assistant secretary-assistant 
treasurer of the company and as a tax 
consultant, retaining his assignment 
as vice chairman of the tax commit- 
tee. ° 

John M. Barker, heretofore assist- 
ant manager of taxation, was ap- 
pointed manager of taxation and will 
handle all matters formerly referred 
to Mr. McVey, Mr. Perrin said. 

M. P. Stark, formerly assistant to 
the president, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the chairman of the board, 
Harry A. Bullis. 

Mr. McVey joined the company at 
Kansas City in 1929. He served in 
the grain and sales record depart- 
ments and in 1934 undertook special 
assignments for the comptroller 
there. After serving in Chicago in 








1936, he transferred to the Minne- 
apolis tax department and _ took 
charge of its affairs in 1940. He was 
appointed assistant secretary-assist- 
ant treasurer and tax consultant in 
1946. 

He is a member of the Missouri 
Bar, the Minnesota State and Henre- 
pin County Bar Assns. and the Na- 
tional Tax Assn. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWEETHEART DISCONTINUES 
OPERATIONS IN FARGO, N.). 


FARGO, N.D.—The Sweetheert 
Bakery Co. has discontinued opera- 
tions here, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by company officials «c- 
ported by the Associated Press. Rea 
son given for the closing was th 
company’s inability to comply wii 
a recent ruling of the Federal Foo 
and Drug Administration calling for 
reconstruction of a loading warehouse. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN WAREHOUSE CAPACIT 
SACRAMENTO, CAL.—There we 
10 bonded grain warehouses with 
capacity of 70,000 tons in Califor 
at the end of the year, the Bure 
of Field Crops, California Departmen 
of Agriculture, reported recently. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRANVILLE M. BOND NAMED 
BOSTON EXCHANGE HEAD 


BOSTON—At the annual election 
of officers of the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange held recently, Gran- 
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J. A. Newman 
JOINS FEED PRODUCTS—4J. R. M°- 


Donald, general manager of Fed 
Products, a division of the Tran:it 
Grain Co., has announced the ass- 
ciation of J. A. Newman with tie 
organization. Mr. Newman forme! 'y 
was with Hardeman King Milli: ¢ 
Co. of Oklahoma as a poultry speci: '- 
ist. Mr. Newman also was associat: 
with Universal Mills of Texas {fr 
approximately 10 years, doing cor'- 
bined sales work and special work 1° 
the poultry field. He was active in ¢ - 
tablishing with the north Tex:s 
hatcheries the poultry improveme''t 
program. 
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ville- M.. Bond was elected president 
for a one-year term, succeeding 
Charles J. Koelsch. Loren A. O’Brien 
was voted first vice president and 
Roderic N. MacDonald second vice 
president, both for one-year terms. 

Directors elected for three-year 
terms were Joseph A. Bassett, John 
H. Lee, Henry O. Lynch and Frank 
J. Sennott. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 


GUSTAV HERZER HEADS 
C. OF C. IN BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE—Gustav Herzer, Jr., 
was reelected president of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce at the 
organization meeting Jan. 28. 

Other officers named are Thomas 
G. Hope, vice president; Howard G. 
Disney, secretary-treasurer, and Earl 
F. Myers, assistant secretary. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee are 
C. Emmerich Mears, chairman, C. 
Francis Roth, Frank J. Otterbein, J. 
George Oehrl and Egil Steen. 

New directors, elected to serve for 
three years, are William D. G. Scar- 
let, Mr. Oehrl, Eugene H. Beer, Jr., 
Philip C. McIntyre and Charles F. 
Thomas. 


DEATHS 


M. Vincent O’Shea, Jr., 49, adminis- 
trative vice president, Merck & Co., 
Inc., manufacturing chemists, died 
Feb. 5 in the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, New York City. Mr. 
O’Shea joined the company in 1947. 
Previously he had been executive vice 
president of the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Co., president of Robert Teller Sons 
& Dorner Co. and of Rosemarie de 
Paris, Inc., and a partner of Swart, 
Brent & Co. A native of Madison, 
Wis., Mr. O’Shea graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1921 and 
Started his business career as an in- 
dustrial engineer with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. He was 
a member of the University and 
Union League Clubs of New York and 
other organizations. 


William S. Tromanhauser, 93, who 
a quarter of a century ago gained a 
wide reputation in Ontario, Canada, 
as a builder of flour mil!s, died Feb. 
4 at the Buffalo home of his daugh- 
ter, after a five days’ illness. Mr. 
Tromanhauser was born in Canada, 
but came to Buffalo 60 years ago. He 
Was a partner with his brother, Jesse 
H., in the J. H. Tromanhauser Co. 
in the early 1900’s, with offices in 
Toronto. This company built many 
flour mills throughout Ontario and 
Some in other provinces. Its last large 
construction job was the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. plant at Port Colborne. 
Mr. Tromanhauser is survived by one 
daughter and two sons. 
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On mill books were made on the basis 
of price date of shipment. New Or- 
leans handlers virtually pulled out 
of the market on the break and sales 
Were restricted to buyers actually in 
Immediate need of flour. 


SOME PACIFIC 
EXPORTS BOOKED 


Pacific Northwest mills shared in 
8Ome export business to the Philip- 
Pines—about 8,000 sacks. During the 








break in wheat prices, flour buyers 
disappeared from the market after 
having registeréd some interest just 
prior to the decline. At the close of 
the week, they were waiting for more 
reduction. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 240 sacks from the preceding week. 
Output of the mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller, representing 
69% of the total flour production in 
the U.S. amounting to 3,696,692 sacks, 
compared with 3,696,932 sacks, in the 
previous week and 4,035,815 sacks in 


the corresponding week a year ago. 


Flour production increased’ 29,000 
sacks in the Central and Southeast 
over a week ago and 52,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast while there were 
decreases in all other sections of the 
country: Northwest, 26,000 sacks; 
Southwest, 45,000, and Buffalo, 11,000. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 55,239 tons 
last week; according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 58,072 tons 
in the week previous and 60,559 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,861,- 
693 tons, as compared with 1,703,251 
tons in the by eMieaectin period a 
year ago. 

—_——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOYD BLOUNT HEADS FEED 
SALES FOR KANSAS FIRM 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Floyd 
Blount has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the commercial feed depart- 
ment of the Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, Dr. Vernon L. Alford, manager 
of that department, announced this 
week. 

Mr. Blount formerly was with the 
Burrus Feed Mil's, Dallas, represent- 
ing the company in South Texas ter- 
ritory for several years. Previously he 
was with Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, 
as a special representative in Texas 
broiler areas. 

Born in Hubbard, Texas, Mr. 
Blount was educated in the schools 
there and later attended Texas A & M 








College for advanced studies in agri- 


culture. He has had experience as a 
feeder as well as in the commercial 
feed industry. 


4a, 


aes 





Floyd Blount 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 












Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 

Surtem. SOM © os ccvecccpicer eas $...@7.85 $7.10@7.30 $...@... $...@... $8.25@8.35 
Spring top patent ¢.80@7.20 we face bs b ovr ass wt ee 
Spring high gluten 6.76 @6. 80 be ee w'vie ~+-@... %7.50@7.60 
arr re ee > 6.50@6.60 --@... 6.60@6.70.... oes 
Spring standard ............... 6.60@ 6.98 6. wee 40 ...@... 6.40@6.50 7.25@7.35 
oy! Be Prey see wie wee oc cM aes wr. ees ees 
oe ee ee er re eee 5.80@6.53 5. tas. 90 i @... 6.40@6.45 
Hard winter family ........... fat 6.40@7.25 @7.55 ...@... 
Hard winter short.............. 6.40 @6.58 ded ‘9 -». 5.95@6.05 6.20@6.30 re are 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.30@6.53 --@ ... §85@6.00 6.05@6.15 7.00@7.10 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.18@6.45 . ... 4.55@4.60 @5.70 6.35@6.45 
Soft winter family ............ oan: 3 Oe wed soe @ oes -@6.60 ...@... 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.95 @7.75 --@... 6.90@7.05 6. 6097. 10 6.65@6.75 
Soft winter standard ........... owe: 50 ~~ wee Say bee vse se 
Soft winter straight ........... --@... 6.85@5.95 Se. 25 6,50 @6.60 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5. ios. 15 - we ee ee -@5.70 5.70@5.80 
RO BOUT, WRIGR. coc ccicees scree 6.65@6.79 -- @6.25 7 Oe :. .@7.40 --@7.40 
Tee AMOGIN GEE “ee 6 eee eee 5.04@5.90 -» @5.25 "2 - @5.40 - @5.40 
Durum, gran., bulk ...........-. 6.45 @6.74 --@6.00 -@.. -@7.60 +» @7.09 
New York ‘Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 

Boring athe «. 0 2.0 hr osc cites ose $...@7.95 $8.05@8.20 $...@.. -@8.00 $... as 
Spring high gluten ...........-. 7.20@7.40 7.80@7.95 7.85@7.95 -@7.20 7.50@7.85 
PSI IIE Bao. bid 50 e Sicinvy ynviades ae a. 7.55@7.65 7.55@7.65 --@... 7.30@7.55 
Spring standard ...........+0++. 6.65@6.95 7.30@7.40 7.35@7.45 -@6.80 7.20@7.45 
prams Mat ClAP oc. cect ce tees 6.25@6.50 6.70@6.80 6.90@7.00 --@6.40 6.60@6.90 
Hard winter family ..........-- Seay. sins OP. o'e.h a OF -@7.40 7.50@8.20 
Hard winter short ........ccccse% 6.65@6.80 7.05@7.25 6.95@7.05 --@... 6.65@6.90 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.45@6.70 6. ay 05 6.75@6.85 -@6.60 6.55@6.80 
Hard winter first clear ........ oe a ae eo Fae - @6.50 eS 
Soft winter family ............. -@. --@... 8.35@8.46 @7.60 7.95@8.80 
Soft winter short patent ....... -@. oS Sa @ 8.00 rr sits 
Soft winter straight ........... 6.80@7.0 00 vs 6.80@6.90 @6.60 7 er 
Soft winter standard ........... -@. 6.25@6.75 @. Sin . oe 
Soft winter first clear .......... mee ee . ..@ -@6.50 5.40@5.50 
Rye flour, white ............... 6. 65@6. 85 7.20@7.30 -@.. 6. 18 @7.2 25 7.25@7.40 
Rye, Mour,. Gark «00.05 cccccccccas -@. — Se — we -@. “rare 
Durum, gran., bulk ..........+. 6.60@6.90 . Se -@. ° .@. 6 oa lane 
Seattle S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ...... Te. Sa a Ber Spring top patent{... $...@8.65 $...@9.05 
BIBGRCOM gw vcs cieeoes -@. bie: ase Spring second patent{ @8.15 - @8.55 
Bakery grades ...... -@. rece aes Spring first clearf ... @7.05 6 a's 0 
UE iacdt Henne + ome -@. 664 «to Spring exports§ ..... -@11.57 OD ihe 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 





Ontario soft winterst 6. -75.@9. 00 











Ontario exports§ 


tSecondhand cottons. 


198-lb. cottons. 


-@ ... 
oo @ ace 


"yeas. Ib. cottons, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran .. 


Hard winter 


bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


Flour midds. 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter 


Ta iciet 


bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


sate ey 


Flour midds. 

ROG GOB fee ccc 
Toronto ... 
{Winnipeg . 


*Brown shorts. 


Chicago 
ome 60 @66.50 
-@ 


S Ae 
70. 00@71. 00 
73.00@74.00 
74.50@75.50 
Buffalo 
waar te 
eee @ eeee 
ve ‘@ ate 
81. 50 @82 00 
90.00@91.00 
90.00@91.00 
—_ 


tGray shorts. 


Minneapolis rr} City 
$....@65.00 
1 62. Pe 4 63. 00 
T?. oner S wre 
- «@67.00 ie. Seer 
-@75.09 64.00 @64.50 
. @79.00 er rer 
Philadelphia Boston 
es 89.00 $....@78.00 
o@ cess aT Pepe 
“Sa Ce 
90. 00@91.00 «+++ @84.00 
. JT. 
92. 00@93. 00 ees : @87.00 
ng bran Shorts 
51.25 $....@64.25 
@ 49. 25 o ++ @62.25 


{Fort William basis. 


St. Louis 
$ ° 


70.25@ 70.50 
Tr eer 
75.00 @ 75.25 

2 oa wed 
‘Cleveland 

-- @75.00 
Be ascd 
~~, ere 
-- @81.00 
> 88.00 


Ft. Worth 
poe ae eaee 
68.00@70.00 
73.00@75.00 
Atlanta 
76.00 @77.80 
-@. 
#1.00@ 83.00 


atiddntngs 
$....@56.25 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSI 


NG PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in 





cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
——— r Chicag .  e—Kansas City—, 
July Mar. May July’ Sept. May July' Sept. 
» Sh Sever reeeeec er e rid 271 295% 286% 258% 254 276 249% 246 
et Serre rere ee co 283% 270% 295 286% 258 253% 275% 248% 246 
BB ke. cbocetigusees 273% 260% 285 276% 247% 243% 265% 238% v6ee 
et Sere Ter eet ee 263% 250% 275 266% 237% 233% 255% 228% 
, a aereroe cree Tae 253% 240% 265 256% 227% 223% 245% 218% 
POO ST Nec cedbecivdtias 245% 232% 256 251% £230 226 238% 217% 
SOYBBANS -—CORN— -——————-RYE———_.. OATS ‘ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mi 
Mar. May May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 2 .. 393 386 251% 241% 426% 380 262% «+e» 119% 101% 113% 95% 
Feb. 3 .. 386 380 247% 237 426 377% 263 118% 99% 113% 94% 
Feb. 4 .. 378 372 239% 229% 416 367% 253 112% 93% 107% 88% 
Feb. 5 .. 370 364 231% 221% 406 357% 243 106% 87% 101% 82% 
Feb. 6 .. 362 356 223% 213% 396 347% 235 101% 86 95% 79% 
Feb. 7 .. 354 348 215% 205% 398 350% 232 104% 90 98% 82% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) on Jan. 31, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 

Afloat 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson . 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 


Totals 





7—Wheat—_ -——Corn——, ate—. -—Rye—. -Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
2,508 667 639 2,510 628 480 80 114 6 4 
618 oat ie = od ss de a bs ot 
5,785 2,268 402 2,318 359 1,454 81 394 863 650 
2,522 1,555 ja nye ~ we os +r ee a 
3,905 640 4,668 6,321 1,233 1,369 118 436 442 729 
7,785 2,209 76 «1,571 671 284 70 30 1,683 1,615 
ie 7,535 4,239 144 163 261 89 a és 17 7 
2,943 1,270 ah 890 wa a 32 ad ss e 
.. 11,849 5,920 op im ‘i - 7 - 122 
sil 1,500 1,102 1,661 1,347 118 126 18 140 <e ne 
.. 26,164 6,295 1,308 3,160 202 163 82 30 163 377 
22 Ny 360 39 249 ¥ .. 5,371 4,623 
2,954 1,678 1,005 1,347 2,833 ? aoe 660 10,686 8,136 
én 330 308 18 1,461 11 803 3 ¥ an 
1,698 8 13 6 2 10 1 er ‘a 1 
4,511 3,587 1,912 2.624 821 10 340 43 282 391 
ws “3 559 726 + 127 2 ae 40 4 
a 2,452 2,518 39 1,078 111 és 46 53 30 118 
a 24 9 470 490 110 il 2 1 1 203 
3,603 1,402 691 1,075 783 25 5 2% 89 24 
3,047 1,564 1,730 1,537 228 744 ‘% 10 16 
6,200 2,42 4 1 26 173 7 1 

dé é ‘ 20 ¥ 
96,924 37,674 15,235 28,985 8,446 6,137 3,307 1,901 19,690 17,065 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Letters sent to 
the heads of 21 grain and commodity 
exchanges throughout the country 
last week-end by officials of the 
American Federation of Grain Proc- 
essors (AFL) are regarded by observ- 
ers in the milling industry as an at- 
tempt to put pressure on the milling 
companies currently involved in 
negotiations for a new national agree- 
ment. 

The letters point out to the com- 
modity exchange officers that a 
threatened strike of the milling op- 
eratives would further depress com- 
modity prices, particularly wheat 
prices. 

Attempts to agree on a uniform 
national agreement failed. 

Representatives of milling compa- 
nies involved met last month with 
officials of the grain processors’ union 
in an attempt to negotiate a nation- 
al agreement but the meeting was 
adjourned after it became evident 
that each party to the agreement 
viewed the other party’s proposals 
as unacceptable. 

Following the. first meeting, union 
officials notified members of the 54 
locals affiliated with the national 
union that a strike vote should be 
taken, authorizing or refusing to au- 
thorize the executive board of the 
union to call a strike in the event 
the board decided that a strike was 
necessary to obtain the sort of a 
national agreement it wanted. 

In the notice to the member locals, 
officials of the union stated that the 
companies involved ‘‘are not attempt- 
ing to bargain in good faith” and 
the union officials also accused the 
milling companies of wanting to “take 
away some of the gains that have 
been made in the past.” 


Union Members Authorize Strike 


H. A. Schneider, secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Federation of 
Grain Processors, said in Minneapolis 
Feb. 10 that about three fourths of 
the strike vote returns from the 54 
locals have been tabulated and the 
rank and file members are “very 
much in favor’ of calling a strike if 
contract negotiations fail. Mr. Schnei- 
der said that about 97% of the mem- 
bers voted “yes.” 

The vote authorizes the executive 
board to call a strike at a “time, 
method and manner” decided upon 
by the board. Mr. Schneider said that 
if a strike was called, it would be- 
come effective at the same time in 
all plants affected. 

It is expected that negotiations 
between union officials and repre- 
sentatives of the milling companies 
involved will be resumed in the near 


————————————— 
SEVERE WINTER DAMAGE 
TO WHEAT PREDICTED 


Severe damage to winter wheat in 
north central Kansas and south cen- 
tral Nebraska was predicted by A. W. 
Erickson, crop reporter, in a bulle- 
tin sent to subscribers last week. 
Mr. Erickson said that in this sec- 
tion about 2 million acres of wheat 
were in danger of heavy winter dam- 
age. There was no snow cover in that 
area since Feb. 1, and he estimated 
that approximately 1 million acres 
might be abandoned because of win- 
ter killing. This section has the poor- 
est crop prospect of any part of the 
hard winter wheat belt. 
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Union’s Strike Threat Letters 
Regarded as Pressure Devices 


future. The adjournment of the first 
session was called to enable the 
union representatives to attend a 
meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor executive committee in 
Florida. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KARL E. KUNERT DIES 
FOLLOWING HEART ATTACK 


CHICAGO—Karl E. Kunert, 53, re- 
gional manager for the Continental 
Baking Corp., Chicago, died follow- 
ing a heart attack Feb. 6 at his home 
in Gary, Ind. He had been at his 
office that day and appeared in good 
health. However, he had been ailing 
from heart trouble for some time. 
Mr. Kunert had been with Continen- 
tal for about 27 years and had been 
its regional manager here since 1927. 
He is survived by his widow, one son 
and two daughters. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. F. Mulroy Urges 
Removal of Flour 
Licensing Curbs 


MINNEAPOLIS — M. F. Mulroy, 
executive vice president of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., this week 
urged the removal of present licens- 
ing restrictions on the shipment of 
flour to Caribbean and South Amer- 
ican countries. Mr. Mulroy sent a 
telegram to Clinton P. Anderson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, in which he 
urged the secretary to recommend to 
the Cabinet Food Committee the re- 
opening of Southern Hemisphere 
countries to free trading in flour un- 
der general license. 

“Curtailment of normal flour mar- 
kets,” he said, “is harmful to Amer- 
ican wheat farmers, and the precipi- 
tate decline of last week emphasizes 
the need for a broader market than 
the State and Commerce Depart- 
ments are willing to concede.” 

Mr. Mulroy declared that the peo- 
ple in the Southern Hemisphere 
countries have the dollars to pay for 
goods received, and that if this coun- 
try can extend bread eating in Latin 
America it will have taken a long 
step in preventing a future agricul- 
tural crisis in wheat. 

“Shipments were restricted to those 
countries when conditions indicated a 
shortage of wheat,” Mr. Mulroy de- 
clared in his wire. ‘There is now no 
shortage of wheat, and _ present 
licensing restrictions should be re- 
moved.” 

The text of Mr. Mulroy’s wire to 
Mr. Anderson follows: 

“Strongly urge you recommend to 
Cabinet Food Committee reopening 
of Caribbean and South American 
countries to free trading in flour un- 
der general license. Curtailment of 
normal flour markets is harmful to 
American wheat farmers and precipi- 
tate decline of last week emphasizes 
need for a broader market than State 
and Commerce are willing to concede. 
Elimination of quotas in Southern 
Hemisphere very desirable from 
standpoint of future use of U.S. wheat 
in that area. These people have the 
dollars to pay for goods received and 
if we can extend bread eating in 
Latin America we will have taken 
long step in preventing future agri- 











cultural crisis in wheat. Shipments 
were restricted to these countries 
when conditions indicated a shortage 
of wheat. There is now no shortage 
of wheat and present licensing restric- 
tions should be removed. Situation so 
vital to entire economy of country 
I feel justified in releasing this wire 
to the press.” 

Mr. Mulroy pointed out that US. 
millers long have advocated the ex- 
portation of more flour instead of 
so much wheat. In the early stages 
of the postwar export program, flour 
made up about 50% of the over-all 
wheat exports. This ratio has dropped 
to about 35% flour and 65% wheat at 
present. He objects to the flour al- 
locations being made on a “wheat 
equivalent” basis, which encourages 
foreign claimants to take their flour 
in a long extraction form in order 
to get more tonnage under their 
quotas and even encourages them to 
demand straight wheat instead of 
flour. 

Long extraction flour produces less 
millfeed for the domestic feed mar- 
ket at a time when feed grain sup- 
plies in this country are short. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








LANGENDORF BAKERIES 
REPORTS HIGHER SALES 


Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
has reported to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission sales of $8,- 
528,118 for the fiscal quarter (13 
weeks) ending Dec. 27, 1947. This 
compared with $8,076,858, in the 
quarter ended Sept. 27, bringing vol- 
ume for the 26.weeks ended Dec. 27 
to $16,604,976. In the first six months 
of the previous fiscal year, sales to- 
taled $12,932,165. Of this amount $6,- 
764,497 was reported in the fiscal 
quarter ended Dec. 27, 1946, and $6,- 
167,668 in the Sept. 27 quarter. 
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(Continued from page 29) 


ble industry leader steps down in 
favor of an equally swell fellow and 
an equally capable industry spokes- 
man. However, Mike will never be 
forgiven for the OPA oat regulation. 
The grain trade council is picking 
the best in the industry for its lead- 
ership, the type of support that Ray 
Bowden so fully deserves. 
* * * 


Feb. 1—Sunday reflections ee 
Nice people — Ed Murphy, USDA 
grain branch; Joe Creed, ABA local 
representative, serious Boston citi- 
zen who took over the responsibili- 
ties for the monthly Baker’s Dozen 
meeting from its innovator, John T. 
McCarthy, Toledo bun and bread en- 
trepreneur; Bill Quinlan, graying 
ARBA spokesman, viewing the ad- 
ministration with well-warranted sus- 
picion; Lewis Graeves, president of 
the Charles Schneider Baking Co., 
the most gentlemanly of the baking 
industry. There are otners of whom 
you will hear more shortly. 

* * * 


Feb. 2—Memory notes to former 
local inhabitants. Best wishes to 
Charlie Kenney and Walter Dietz 
who forsook the paths of government 
to return to private trade. 

K + * 


Feb. 3—Ray Bowden has returned 
to his St. Louis base after basking 
in the frigid South. Ray’s southern 
spring training trip is seen as pre- 
paratory to his annual MGTC. ses- 
sion in Chicago when the old master 
will take over the role of moderator 


February 10, 1948 


over the mavericks in his associa- 
tion. é 

* * ok 

Feb. 4—Northwestern Miller sup- 

plying the news which broke the in- 

flationary food price spiral. Renew 
your subscription now. 
a ok * ok 


Feb. 5—Walter Berger telling the 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report that further allocation con- 
trols over the distilling industry are 
not necessary. Former administrator 
of WFO-9 during the war, Walter 
is rapidly becoming the foremost 
spokesman for free enterprise. 

* * * 


Feb. 6—D. A. FitzGerald appear- 
ing before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, confirming in 
detail the news which busted grain 
prices. He is believed to have given 
the kiss of death to the distillers’ 
allocation program when he replied 
that he had no opinion on the mat- 
ter of grain allocation for that in- 
dustry. 

of * ok 

Feb. 6—Milling industry reported 
to have told a Senate group that it 
was absolutely opposed to further 
government procurement of wheat 
and flour under any European re- 
covery program. Quite a change in 
pace for the millers and quite dif- 
ferent from the grain trade, which 
could not make up its mind in the 
matter. 

co * * 

Feb. 7—Again we find Wally Hyde, 
Cargill specialist in town. While he 
is here it is hoped that this reporter 
can negotiate a settlement of a wager 
concerning the return of price con- 
trols. Same type of offer goes to 
one Stubby Kelm, also of the Car- 
gill organization, who joined Mr. 
Hyde in luring this reporter into a 
most unwise undertaking. 


——-—EREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED LABORATORY TESTS 

The California Department of Ag- 
riculture’s feed laboratory tested 749 
inspection samples in the past year, 
and has found 515 conformed to the 
guaranteed analysis, and 234 well 
deficient. There were 151 major vio- 
lations for discrepancies in analysis. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING SALES 
SET RECORD IN 747 


—~<>—- 
$80,547,804 Sales Reported, Com- 
pared with $70,528,129 in 1946— 
Net Income Declines 


Sales of the Ward Baking Co. dur- 
ing 1947 were up 14% to an all-time 
high, according to the annual report 
of the company. The sales figure for 
the year climbed to $80,547,804, from 
$70,528,129 during 1946, the report 
said. 

Net income of the company de- 
clined in 1947, according to Faris R. 
Russell, chairman of the board, “be- 
cause of greatly increased costs of 
supplies.” Net income in 1947 amouni- 
ed to $2,531,425, compared with $3,- 
642,738 in the previous year, accord- 
ing to the report. The balance of the 
net was equal to $3.03 on the com- 
mon stock, compared with $4.58 in 
1946, the report said. _ 

“Throughout last year,’”’ Mr. Rus- 
sell said in his report to stockhold- 
ers, “the costs of most ingredients 
kept rising considerably above norm! 
levels. As a result, total expenses for 
the year, as shown in the report, 
climbed to $78,583,496 from $61,101,- 
058 in the preceding year.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


No General Bread Price Drops 
_ Seen Following Market Break 


No general trend of reduction in 
the price of bread has developed 
following the four-day plunge in the 
wheat market during the first week 
in February. The consensus appeared 
to be that, rather than cause a re- 
duction in the bread price structure, 
the wheat drop served only to fore- 
stall further advances which were be- 
ing considered in many markets. 

The nation’s press services, how- 
ever, immediately jumped on the 
commodity market break as the be- 
ginning of an easing in the price of 
food for the consumer. Roundup 
stories predicted that prices of many 
foods, including bread, would be low- 
er soon. 


Chains Reduce Prices 


The only specific move in this di- 
rection, however, was taken by the 
chain bakeries. The Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co. announced a bread 
price reduction in cities in which it 
operates bakeries. Price of the 20-oz. 
loaf dropped from 15 to 14¢ Feb. 
9 in stores throughout the 18 states 
in which the company operates. Na- 
tional Food Stores advertised in a 
Chicago newspaper Feb. 9 that the 
price of that company’s 1-lb. loaf 
had been reduced as a result of the 
wheat price drop. Some reports indi- 
cated that the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. was expected to follow suit with 
a reduction in bread prices. 


It was pointed out, however, that 
the chains were cutting prices on food 
products already purchased at high 
prices. One economist commented 
that “they thus are leading rather 


than following lower price trends.” ' 


Normally, according to experts at 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, it 
would take about three months for 
lower market prices for wheat actu- 
ally to be shifted into lower bread 
prices to the housewife. 


The National Association of Retail 
Grocers at New York attributed the 
cuts in retail prices of food prod- 
ucts, including bread, to increased 
competition rather than to lower 
prices on the commodity markets. 

“The items being reduced are real- 
ly only ‘loss leaders’ in an increased 
fight for consumers,” a spokesman 
for the NARG said. 


Present Levels Held 


Generally, both wholesale and re- 
tail bakers preferred to hold prices 
at present levels and await further 
developments in the market situa- 
tion, and it was doubtful if there 
Would be any rush to reduce bread 
prices unless flour values drop far- 
ther than they did in the recent 
break, 

It was pointed out that further 
Wheat price drops would be accom- 
panied by millfeed price losses which 
would temper the depressing effect on 

prices. Industry sources cited 
the fact that it requires a drop of 
about $1.50 sack in flour to permit 
& reduction of 1¢ lb. in bread: on 
the basis of lower flour costs alone. 

The wheat price level made a 40¢ 
Plunge in the market break Feb. 4 
through Feb. 7, but on the latter day 
the market rallied and on Feb. 9 
further gains were made. The un- 
Certainty of future price action caused 

ers to “sit tight” and await fur- 
ther price developments. 

Declines in flour amounted to about 
65@75¢ sack, with an additional de- 
Cline of about 15¢ sack prevented 





by a sharp drop in millfeed values. 
As the recovery trend developed Feb. 
7 and 9 some spotty bakery buy- 
ing of flour was reported but there 
was no general entry into the mar- 
ket. 


Other Costs Remain High 

Tempering the _ possibilities of 
bread price decreases also was the 
fact that prices of other ingredi- 
ents and the bakery labor cost struc- 
ture remain high. 

Most bakers also had to consider 
the fact that they had inventories 
of higher-priced flour to work off 
and had more on order. Many bakers 
had bought ahead more than they 
normally would have on higher-priced 
flour because of the fears of a pos- 
sible flour shortage this spring. 

A’ spot survey of markets in various 
parts of the country showed the fol- 
lowing developments: 


New York 


No reduction in bread prices is 
scheduled as yet for the New York 
area but grocers believe the lower 
flour prices will forestall any advance. 
Flour prices are being reduced 4@5¢ 
a 10-lb. sack in some grocery chan- 
nels but this is regarded more as a 
“loss leader’ than an immediate re- 
flection of wholesale prices. 


Chicago 

Wholesale bakers in Chicago are 
not contemplating any immediate re- 
duction in bread prices, following the 
recent breaks in the wheat market. 
Some bakers had planned to increase 
prices %¢ just about the time of the 
break. This action was not taken. 
However, no decrease is contemplated 
as bakers are still working on higher 
priced flour and have more on order. 
Larger grocery chains are announc- 
ing cuts in bread prices. Kroger an- 
nounced lower prices in radio adver- 
tisements. National Food Stores ad- 
vertised in Feb. 9 newspapers that 
the 1-lb loaf would now sell for 11¢ 
with the following message: “A break 
in the market is a good break for you 
at National.” The Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. is expected to follow with a 
reduction. 


Atlanta 


Bread price increases under con- 
sideration in this area have been 
forestalled by the commodity market 
and flour price decline. Bread price 
decreases by chain stores have also 
tended to stop further predictions of 
bread price rises. 


Los Angeles 


Bread prices in southern California 
will remain unchanged for the time 
being, according to William Francis 
Ireland, secretary-manager of the As- 
sociated Bakers of Southern Califor- 
nia. Consideration had been given to 
increasing prices but in view of the 
present market trend no action will 
be taken until conditions are rea- 
sonably stable and the future can be 
seen more clearly, he said. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


The drop in the commodity markets 
is not expected to result in an imme- 
diate reduction in bread prices in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area, according 
to baking industry spokesmen. No 
cut in prices is planned because most 


of the bakers have flour contracted 
under higher prices than before the. 
market fell. Production costs other 
than flour enter into the picture, 
spokesmen pointed out, and these re- 
main high. The recovery trend in the 
wheat market which developed Feb. 
7-9 has also given bakers further 
cause to hold present price leve's and 
await further developments. The con- 
sensus appeared to be that bread 
price decreases as a result of con- 
tinued lower flour price levels could 
not be effected before three or four 
months. 


Kansas City 


No bread price reductions in the 
southwestern states are likely to re- 
sult immediately from the recent de- 
crease in wheat prices, with the ex- 
ception of the bread produced in the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. plants 
at Springfield and St. Louis, Mo. 
Action of the Kroger company in an- 
nouncing a bread price reduction in 
cities in which they operate bakeries 
tended to slow up flour buying of 
bakers. Such price cuts - probably 
could be sustained only on the basis 
of even lower flour prices than those 
now prevailing and the implication 
of the price reduction announcement 
was that lower flour prices are to 
be expected. Independent bakers felt 
that if they are going to have this 
kind of competition they had better 
wait for an even lower flour price. 
Bakers in southwestern states were 
the last to raise prices on the recent 
market upswing. 


Portland, Ore. 


Baking industry sources in Port- 
land, Ore., see no price changes in 
the offing as a result of the recent 
commodity market break. Ingredient 
and labor costs, they point out, are 
up 200 to 300% over 1940, compared 
with a 50% increase in the wholesale 
and retail prices of bread over the 
same period. The established bread 
price in Portland is 15¢ lb. at retail 
levels. 





Grain Shortage 





(Continued from page 9) 
the U.S. and Argentina, Canadian 
grain conditions seem to be favorable 
with moisture good. 

These optimistic supply reports, 
plus the mandatory 150 million bush- 
el wheat carryover for the current 
U.S. crop year.make.for lower grain 
prices, this official predicts, but he 
also feels that wheat prices will have 
to be kept out of the range of corn to 
prevent excessive feeding. 

Government officials estimate that 
wheat will stay at least 40¢ higher 
than corn on the basis of present con- 
ditions and it is doubted that the 
corn price will drop close to $2.10 
which, according to this estimate, 
would indicate that wheat will hold 
at or above $2.50 if the winter wheat 
optimism is justified by later growing 
conditions. 

Information that the Roumanian 
government can and will sell as much 
as a million tons of corn is not seen 
as a direct corn market factor in 
this country. However, speculative in- 
terests see importance in this news 
as an indication that the grain sup- 
plies of nations inside the iron cur- 
tain are not necessarily shut off from 
western Europe. Willingness of the 
behind-the-iron-curtain countries to 
sell. grains may supply a restraining 
influerice on the U.S: market. 

Strong demand for meat is unlike- 








C. B. Bethel 


COMMANDER-LARABEE CO. 
FORMS NEW SALES UNIT 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new southern 
sales division office, with headquar- 
ters in the local office, has been 
formed by the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. to direct sales on the com- 
pany’s spring wheat flours in the 
southern states. 

The territory and sales division will 
be in charge of C. B. Bethel, who will 
make his headquarters here beginning 
about Feb. 15. 

The southern division territory will 
include, besides the section common- 
ly known as the southeast territory, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Texas and New 
Mexico. 





ly to influence feed grain prices for 
some time, this official predicted. He 
granted that high meat prices could 
finally start an expansion of live- 
stock, but he expressed doubt that 
farmers would materially alter their 
earlier intentions regarding the spring 
pig crop. The first change in the 
trend of hog production would not be 
revealed before the fall pig crop, this 
official declared. 

Cattle feeding is about ended for 
the current crop year, he asserted, 
and the only up trend in feed grain 
consumption could be expected in the 
broiler industry. As a whole, the poul- 
try industry appears to have under- 
taken a reduction in flocks through 
culling of old hens and so far has 
failed to replace these hens with 
chicks at a rate to bring feed demand 
up to a point reflecting the liquida- 
tion 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. K. STONE JOINS OFFICE 
STAFF OF J. P. PARKS CO. 


KANSAS CITY—J. P. Parks, presi- 
dent, J. P. Parks Co., Kansas City, 
announced this week the addition to 
his office staff of Robert K. Stone, 
former assistant office manager of 
the Standard Milling Co. Kansas 
City. Mr. Stone will gradually work 
into the merchandising end of the 
business. 





He had been with the Standard 
Milling Co. in its Kansas City office 
since 1937, with the exception of four 
and one half years spent in the Army 
Transportation Corps. He is married 
and has one child, 10 months of age, 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: During a week which was 
highlighted by what may be one of the 
most important economic readjustments 
in history, flour prices tumbled as much 
as 75¢ sack and considerable improvement 
in domestic business resulted. Three succes- 
sive limit drops in wheat futures turned 
the tide, shaking out some interest from 
chain bakers and smaller independents prin- 
cipally in the East and Midwest. Through 
it all family trade remained quiet, 

Sales in the Southwest averaged approxi- 
mately 41% of capacity during the fore- 
part of the week, compared with 47% the 
previous week and 105% a year ago. Heavy 
sales during the latter part of the week 
probably totaled 200 to 300% of capacity. 
Including the last two days in the week's 
average, the 41% figure probably would be 
boosted to 95 or 100% of capacity. 

During the active part of the week, 
business with the independents consisted 
of picking up some resting orders, the 
bookings averaging around 5,000 to 10,000 





sacks apiece. 
Some interest was evident from larger 
chain bakers, and several booked their 


needs for 30 days and displayed interest 
for 60 days ahead. Some who have been 
taking flour on a price date of shipment 
basis on fixed relationships with the wheat 
market ordered out fairly heavily and a 
number of instances finished up all of this 
type of order on the books of a number of 
mills. 

In general, the larger chains continued 
to manifest great caution in buying and 
some indicated they planned to continue 
the p.d.s. type of buying that they have 
maintained for several months. Those who 
booked ahead previously and were still cov- 
ered for two to three months stood aside 
and made no move to add to their commit- 
ments. However, the modest amount of for- 
ward buying that was done by the chain 
group represented the first break from 
this cautious policy in many weeks. 

Following the long-awaited issuance of 
the March export allocations and the subse- 
quent plunge of the wheat market, com- 
mercial flour export activity revived quick- 
ly. The only countries on the quota list 
which would not receive their flour through 
PMA channels or through release of spe- 
cific licenses to the sellers were Nether- 
lands, India and Netherlands East Indies. 

The Dutch began entertaining offers early 
and on Feb. 7 had confirmed purchases 
which amounted to about one fifth of their 
total March allocation. The booking was 
of 80% extraction flour, ‘and figured $5.35, 
Gulf. 

India completed March buying overnight 
Feb. 7, accepting offers ranging from $5.15 
to $5.28, Gulf. 

The March flour quotas totaled about 
5,000 long tons, wheat equivalent, greater 
than February even though the over-all 
wheat, flour and other grain total was 
less. Slightly more than 62% of the March 
flour total is for PMA account, and that 
agency has already procured sufficient flour 
to cover its part of the export program 
for that month. However, if the government 
conforms to its previous pattern of per- 
formance, it will soon be in the market 
for April, possibly this week. 

Production at Kansas City was about 
unchanged last week from the previous 
week, averaging about 85% of capacity. A 
majority of the mills here have flour on the 
books which will maintain a production rate 
of at least 85% or greater for the re- 
mainder of February and into March. Many 
buyers who had previously booked out flour 
to cover February requirements asked for 
directions promptly when the market broke. 

The clears market was sharply lower in 
line with other grades, but the demand 
was slow and the quantity offered con- 
tinued on a somewhat limited basis. 

Quotations Feb. 7, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.95@6.05, standard patent $5.85 @6.00, 
straight $5.80@5.95; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.25; first clears $4.55@ 
4.60, second clears $4.45@4.50, 1% ash clears 
or higher $4.30@4.40; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.90@7.05, straight $5.85@5.95, cake 
flour $6.95 @7.25. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
six fair, four quiet, eight slow, five dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 35%, compared with 32% the 
previous week and 123% a year ago. All 
sales were domestic and were divided 55% 
to the bakers and 45% to the family buy- 
ers. Operations averaged 89% compared 
with 90% a week ago and 89% a year 
ago. Prices declined 50@60¢ sack and closed 
as follows, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-Ib, cottons Feb. 7: carlots, family short 
patent $6@7.10; standard patent $5.85@ 
6.90; carlots, bakery, unenriched short pat- 
ent $6.18@6.28, standard patent $6.13@ 
6.23, straight grade $6.08@6.18. Truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Sales of flour were practically 
nil here last week following the price break 
in grains. The only amount of buying was 
for export purposes to Holland and the 





Dutch East Indies. These commitments were 
very small. 

Millers were particularly worried about 
the hesitancy of local bakers as regards 
inquiry. There was no inquiry and millers 
are quite aware that flour stocks have 
been lower for a long time, probably lower 
than ever before. Production was cut to 
five days in view of the uncertainties of 
the prices. 

Shipping orders were not being received 
in as large quantities as heretofore. The 
whole flour picture was dominated by the 
grain price break and closely followed 
the grain market. 

Prices Feb. 7 were 85@90¢ under the pre- 
vious week’s prices. Family short sold at 
$7.20. Other quotations not available. 


Denver: Prices are off again, this time 
as much as 30@45¢ and the future trend 
of the market remains uncertain. As with 
certain other commodities, flour prices seem 
to be seeking an adequate market level. 
Demand continues slow and supplies are 
fully ample for existing needs. Quotations 
Feb. 7: bakers $6.65, family $6.80. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at ca- 
pacity last week. Shipping directions were 
only fair. Domestic sales, which were con- 
fined to immediate needs, declined to about 
35%, except for one major mill which 
reported sales at 150%. There were no ex- 
ports. Prices closed 55¢ sack lower on bak- 
ers and 50@60¢ lower on family flour. 

Hutchinson: Demand for flour fell along 
with wheat prices last week, and little 
new business was booked by mills of this 
area. The trade had long awaited the 
wheat decline and was content to fill im- 
mediate and urgent needs with small price 
date of shipment bookings. The only fresh 
inquiry came from exporters, but no con- 
tracts were made. Resting orders which 
might have brought large bookings were 
eancelled at the close of the first day of 
the wheat slide. Shipping directions were 
hard to get. Prices were off 55@60¢ sack 
compared with the preceding week. 


Salina: Demand for flour last week was 
slow, with prices about 45¢ sack lower. 
Shipping directions are satisfactory. 

Texas: The sharp decline in the wheat 
market last week brought in a moderate 
amount of buying by bakers on one or two 
days, but family flour business continued 
on a single car basis. Total sales probably 
amounted to an average of 40% of ca- 
pacity, operations about 80% of capacity. 
Quotations Feb. 7, 100’s, cotton: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.80@7, high 
patent $6.55@6.75, standard bakers, plain 
$6.30@6.60, delivered TCP. No clears of- 
fered. The above prices are about 50¢ sack 
lower than previous week. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The 40¢ or more break in 
wheat prices last week very effectively 
stopped spring wheat flour trading while 
the market was in its tailspin, but as grains 
developed resistance at the end of the week 
and recovery set in early this week, a fairly 
liberal volume of business was done by 
some mills, Sales-last week averaged 39.3% 
of capacity, against 37.9% the previous 
week and 159% a year ago. 

Bakers who had been bearish held off 
stronger than ever while wheat was de- 
clining. A good many of them still are 
not coming in, expressing the opinion that 
grains may be due for more recession as 
the new crop season approaches. They cling 
to that hope despite advice from many 
millers that the heavy market break has 
washed out much of the price inflation in 
wheat when it is considered that the new 
crop still is not made and the European 
food situation is only improved and not 
cured. 

One large chain bakery entered the mar- 
ket late in the week to cover its needs to 
April. Another chain fixed the price on 
a round lot that had been previously con- 
tracted on a _ price-to-be-fixed-later basis. 
There were other bakery sales as far ahead 
as 120 days, including a number of 5,000- 
sack lots, several 10,000 and a good vol- 
ume of single to three-car orders. The 
business was spotty between mills, however, 
some reporting that they had not noticed 
more than just a slight improvement in 
sales. 

Shipping directions on old orders were 
only fair at best, with mills considering 
five days a week operations as good and 
many of them able to run only three to 
four days. Spring mills in the Northwest 
ran at 80% of capacity, against 83% the 
previous week and 98% a year ago. 

Flour prices Feb. 7 figured about 65¢ 
sack lower than a week ago, and the de- 
cline in millfeeds offset about an additional 
15¢ sack that otherwise would have re- 
sulted from the wheat decline. 

No new family flour trade has developed 
on the break, but mills have a large volume 
of shipping directions to work on which 
came in before the Feb. 6 end of the 
special shipping allowance discount period. 

Holland and India bought against March 
allocations, but prices paid were far too 
low for spring wheat flour. Export licenses 
for Cuba and Brazil still have not come 
through, although they are expected early 
this week. 

Quotations Feb. 9: standard patent $6.30 
@6.40, short patent $6.50@6.60, high glu- 
ten $6.75@6.80, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $7.10@7.30, first clear 
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$5.75@5.90, second clear $4.75@5.25, whole 
wheat $6.10@6.25 sacked, Minneapolis, in 
cottons; paper sacks 21¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: There 
was hardly any improvement in the demand 
for flour the past week. Shipping directions 
were satisfactory. Export business was at 
a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The sensational action of the 
wheat market last week resulted in a decline 
of 35@50¢ in all grades of flour. Flour 
Brokers and agents went through a hectic 
period with flour prices changing frequent- 
ly and they had a difficult time to‘interest 
their buyers in flour purchases. Bakers 
and other users have maintained a policy 
for several months of buying flour on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, as they have been 
waiting for lower prices. Then when prices 
broke daily, they still held off. Now they 
seem to be waiting for further recessions. 
During the past week there was some 
buying, but chiefly of smaller lots. How- 
ever, a few larger sales were made for 
nearby to 60-day shipment, but no round 
lot or heavy buying was reported. The 
break in prices did result in bakers chang- 
ing their plan to increase bread prices. 
Family flour was also very quiet and sales 
were few in number. 

Quotations Feb. 7: spring top patent 
$6.80@7.20, standard patent $6.60@6.98, first 
clear $5.80@6.53; family flour $7.85; hard 
winter short patent $6.40@6.58, 95% patent 
$6.30@6.53, first clear $6.18@6.45; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.95@7.75, standard pat- 
ent $6.30@7.50, first clear $5.80@6.75. 

St. Louis: Local mills report new business 
as very dull. Buyers generally were watch- 
ing the market decline, awaiting a more 
settled condition before taking on any 
new contracts. Flour price reductions fail 
to create buying interest to any extent. 
Bookings consist of carlots for immediate 
and nearby delivery only. Clears are drag- 
gy, offerings are plentiful. Nothing was 
bought by the PMA for export. Jobbers 
report no change in the situation. Large 
and small bakers are drawing on their 
stocks on hand for the time being, making 
replacements when necessary. Specifications 
are fair. 

Central states mills report the trade still 
taking care of wants on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Buyers are looking for still lower 
prices before making further commitments. 
Shipping directions are fair. 

Quotations St. Louis, Feb. 7, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard pat- 
ent $6.05@6.15, short patent $6.20@6.30, 
family patent $7.55, high protein clears $5.70, 
low protein $5.45; soft winter wheat bak- 
ery cake $6.60@7.10, all-purpose $6.25, fam- 
ily patent $6.60, straight $6.25, clears $5.70; 
spring wheat short patent $6.60@6.70, stand- 
ard $6.40@6.50, straight $6.20. 

Cleveland: The decline in wheat the past 
week of 30¢ bu. has caused the users of 
flour to become disinterested in making 
any purchases at this time. The only busi- 
ness that was transacted was where it was 
compulsory to replenish stocks for immedi- 
ate use. Mills were very anxious to sell 
for prompt shipment. First clear flour 
semes to be rather scarce. Mills are unable 
to make prompt shipment. 

Bakers and jobbers are anxious to dispose 
of their old contracts and the inclination 
is to operate on a 30-day basis. This 
drastic decline has discouraged buyers of 
flour to contract ahead. 

Bakers in general noticed a decided pick- 
up in volume, especially bread, rolls and 
Danish pastry. Demand for cakes and pies 
remains quiet. The complaint that most 
bakers are making is that the margin of 
profit is extremely thin. 

The demand for family flour has im- 
proved a trifie. Larger size packages are 
in greater demand. 

Quotations Feb. 7: spring family $8, high 
gluten $7.20, standard patent $6.80, first 
clear $6.40, hard winter family $7.40, stand- 
ard patent $6.60, first clear $6.50; ° soft 
winter family $7.60, short patent $8, straight 
$6.60, first clear $6.50. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales of flour are very light. 
Buyers are awaiting even lower levels be- 
fore making substantial commitments. The 
processing trades, it is estimated, have from 
30 to 40 days’ supply on hand and until 
the wheat market shows signs of firming 
up, some believe that buyers will shy away 
until deminished stocks force them into the 
market. The sharp decline in the price of 
millfeeds is offsetting a good part of the de- 
cline in wheat. Clears now are offered more 
freely, with the demand somewhat narrow. 
Family flour at retail so far has not re- 
flected to any extent the drop in wheat 
prices. 

Quotations Feb. 7, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.25@8.35, high gluten $7.50@7.60, 
standard $7.25@7.35, first clear $6.40@6.45; 
hard winter standard $7@7.10, first clear 
$6.35@6.45; soft winter short patent $6.65@ 
6.75, straight $6.50@6.60, first clear $5.70 
@ 5.80. 

New York: Sensational declines in wheat 
brought chaos into the local flour market. 
Buyers, their bookings light, showed a de- 
sire to purchase, but anticipated further 
declines and pressed for still lower prices. 
Therefore, contracts were only moderate. 
Spring high glutens and standard patents 
and a limited sprinkling of southwesterns 
were sold, but soft winters reflected the 
slowdown in sweet goods sales. Chain 
bakers were active inquirers, with moderate 
bookings and p.d.s. directions. 

All jobbers and brokers, whose customers 
were threatened with a strike, and this 
included many small retail bakers and 
medium-sized wholesale-retail bakers, were 
greatly concerned with the possibility of 
shutdowns. Minor cancellations of shipping 
directions on this account were reported. 
The former heavy concessions for immedi- 
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ate shipment were tighter as millfeeds were 
weaker and prices generally were confused 
at the close of the week, with most of 
them about 60¢ below the previous week, 
Cake flours were an exception and were 
steady to 30¢ lower. 


Quotations Feb. 7: spring family four 


$7.95, high glutens $7.20@7.40, standard 
patents $6.65@6.95, clears $6.25@6.50; 
southwestern short patents $6.65@6.80, 
standard patents $6.45@6.70; high ratio 


cake $7.40@7.90, soft winter straights $6.80 


Boston: The Boston flour trade sat quiet- 
ly, but observantly, as commodity prices 
tumbled throughout the country’s leading 
markets last week. Springs reflected the 
drop in wheat by declining 30@45¢, while 
hard winters reacted 65¢. Soft wheat flours 
experienced the sharpest loss, losing as 
much as 80¢. 

The reaction of the trade was typical of 
New England conservatism. It is nearly 
impossible to sell any flour either on a 
spot or long-term basis. Astute observers, 
who have long predicted the current slump, 
showed no inclination to get back into the 
market, evidently withholding their buy- 
ing operations until the decline has shown 
some appearance of spending itself. Mill 
offerings, based on daily wheat price drops, 
were practically ignored even at conves- 
sions below current price listings. Mos: of 
the offerings were oman immediate ship- 
ment basis, however. 

A statement by The Northwestern Miler, 
quoting a leading international food au- 
thority with saying that the peak in world 
cereal crisis has passed, received wide 
publicity in newspapers in the East. ne 
leading business column writer hailed the 
break as a great influence in bringing t» an 
end the upward wage spiral and eventually 
beneficial rather than adverse to the © er- 
all economy. 

Quotations Feb. 7: spring short paints 
$7.55@7.65, standards $7.35@7.45, high «lu- 
ten $7.85@7.95, first clears $6.90@7, }.ard 
winter short patents $6.95@7.05, stand irds 
$6.75 @6.85, straights $6.65@6.75, Pacific soft 
wheat flour $7.15@7.25, east soft wiiter 
straights $6.80@6.90, high ratio $7.85@ .95, 
family $8.35@8.45. 

Philadelphia: Those in the bakery ¢‘ ade 
who had been predicting a full-scale re- 
cession in the flour market are now wilk- 
ing around with a knowing look. 

Having forecast the decline which ur- 
rently has prices 50@60¢ sack under a week 
ago, they are voicing the opinion ‘that 
what has transpired so far is only the be- 
ginning. Some of this group look fi a 
continued downward trend for some time, 
interspersed with the customary tech) ical 
recoveries. 

The prevalence of such bearishnes: is 
manifesting itself in the lack of activity 
in flour trading as a whole. Only small 
lots are changing hands to cover immedi- 
ate needs. Otherwise buyers are showing 
a preference for the sideline positions ‘hey 
have occupied for a number of weeks. 

Mill representatives report customers are 
refusing to discuss purchases now, «ven 
though quotations have tumbled below the 


* levels they indicated would be attractive 


to them only two weeks previous. 

The unwillingness to buy is said to be 
as firmly entrenched as before the liqu'da- 
tion in commodities became general. 

There is a division of opinion among 
flour men as to what touched off the 
sudden swerve to lower levels. Among the 
reasons heard here, widest propagation is 
along the lines that a general improvement 
in the world food situation points to 4 
smaller requirement from this country, es- 
pecially since Argentina, Australia and the 
Soviet Union have indicated they expect 
to play an increasing role in the export 
picture. 

Another factor is the considerable er- 
vousness over the international currency 
situation, with the predictions heard in 
many quarters that Great Britain will de- 
value the pound sterling in much the sime 
manner as France revised the value of the 
franc. 

A number of observers are noting that 
the decline in flour has not yet fully re- 
flected the extent of the break in wheat, 
something they believe is tied to the situa- 
tion in millfeed. 

Some bakery officials have been heart- 
ened by the developments in flour becuse 
any long-term reduction in values will re- 
lieve the tight spot in which they liiave 
found themselves due to the rising cosi of 
ingredients and other operating expenses 
at a time when consumer resistance to the 
necessary higher prices was becoming a more 
serious problem by the day. 

Moderate amounts of flour have !<cen 
moving out of here the last week on 5'\ips 
with foreign destinations. Largest by far 
was the 8,900 tons aboard the Ambrose 
E. Burnside for Bremen. Going to the s«me 
port, the Mahout carried 7,950 sacks, while 
9,770 sacks of bread flour left for Lisson 
on the Lugela and there were 639 sicks 
on the Exiria for Naples. 

Quotations Feb. 7: spring family $8.°5@ 
8.20, high gluten $7.80@7.95, short patent 
$7.55@7.65, standard $7.30@7.40, first clear 
$6.70@6.80; hard winter short patent $7.05 


@7.25, standard $6.85@7.05; soft winter 
$6.25 @6.75. 
Pittsburgh: Despite sharp declines in 


prices of flour there is no great hurr) to 
buy. Mill representatives took the break 
in prices as an occasion to press hard for 
business. The response was far from £004. 
Majority of retail bakers took note of the 
sharp break in. wheat prices and thought 
it good policy to remain out of the mar- 
ket. They watched with interest, but con- 
tinued doubtful that flour prices are stable 
at the present figure. Many thought that 
they will go to a far lower figure be‘ore 
spring. Where flour was sorely needed, pur- 
chases resulted, but orders reflected 1!ttle 
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gonfidencé and commitments did not, in 


many cases exceed 60 days. 

“One mill representative who covered 
West Virginia thoroughly the past two 
weeks expressed the belief that jobbers 
and bakers are covered on their flour needs 
until! May. Flour was bought when large 
discounts from usually quoted prices were 
offered by mills pressing for business. 

Wholesale bread trade was keeping to a 
high level. Prices of bread in West Vir- 
ginia, owing~to severe competition from 
chains and supermarkets, have not been 
raised. Demand for sweet goods has fallen 
off, but not to any alarming extent, and 
retail bakers able to show fine quality 
and specialties.in cakes, cookies and pies 
are still showing their usual large turn- 
ever. Directions on flour are very good. 
Oredits are continuing to be carefully 
watched by credit associations, banks and 
individuals. 

Quotations Feb. 7, carlots, delivered, new 
cotions: hard winters $6.25@6.80, medium 
patent $6.30@6.85, short patent $6.40@6.90; 
spring wheat $6.70@6.95, medium patent 
$6.89@7.05, short patent $6.90@7.15, first 
clears $6.69@7.05, high gluten $7.22@7.44; 
family flour, advertised brands $8.20@8.25, 
other brands $7.50@7.59; cake and pastry 
flour $5.95 @7.35. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The severe decline in wheat 
prices apparently shook whatever confidence 
buyers may have had in purchasing on a 
deciining market and, as a result, flour 
salcs were. at a very low ebb. The busi- 
ness worked was restricted to buyers who 
were in need of immediate shipments. 
Prices for the week have been at con- 
siderable’ variance on different types of 
flour and in some cases as much as 40¢ 
sack different, with some millers particu- 
larly anxious sellers. 

Southwestern flours enjoyed the great- 
er portion of the small amount of busi- 


ness transacted. Northern springs were 
mostly mactive, with little or no display 
of interest. Cracker and cookie bakers 


showed hesitancy on Mid-western and Pa- 
cific Coast soft winters and continued to 
purchase only for replacement. Bakers wel- 
ecomed the decline in flour prices, since they 
have been complaining in recent months 
of the adverse ratio between raw material 
costs and selling prices of their manufac- 
tured products. The full decline in wheat 
prices was not generally reflected, since 
milifeeds have also suffered a severe de- 
cline. Shipping directions were fairly good, 
but showed a slight falling off. Export 
sales were exceptionally quiet during the 
week with only limited quantities being 
consummated to European and South Amer- 
lean countries. 

Quotations Feb. 7, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.30@6.45, standard $6.15@6.30, first clear 
$5.85@6; spring wheat bakery short patent 


$7.15@7.35, standard $7@7.15, first clear 
$6.65@6.80, high gluten $7.45@7.65; soft 
wheat short patent §$6.60@6.75, straight 


$6@6.25, first clear $6.50@6.75, high ratio 
cake $5.80@6.05; Pacific Coast cake $7.45 

@7.65, pastry $6.55@6.65. 

Atlanta: With the market taking daily 
plunges, new flour business just about hit 
bottom. Practically all buyers assumed a 
Waiting attitude and, with few exceptions, 
the break in prices has brought on ex- 
hilaration rather than depression among 
both buyers and sellers. It is generally 
felt that few will be badly hurt and that 
the future outlook is brighter. 

Majority of bakers are showing no in- 
terest in purchasing. However, occasional 
Small sales are being made, as some want 
to buy for immediate shipment to supple- 
ment higher priced contracts. On the other 
hand, numerous past contracts were made 
on the assumption that prices would go 
down and commitmerits included the price 
date of shipment basis. Shipping directions 
continue quiet to only fairly good, but a 
Pickup is anticipated with a hoped for re- 
turn to better conditions. 

Although some wholesale family flour 
dealers entered the market for a car at 
cheaper prices, most of them held tight. 
A few complaints of higher-priced bookings 
began to trickle in, but so far jobbers seem 
to believe that they will be all right on 
an average. Specifications .were slow to 
Pretty good. Rain and colder weather con- 
tinues to slow deliveries in many sections 
of the territory. 

Blenders also took to the sidelines as far 
as new purchases were concerned, but ship- 
Ding directions from them remained all 
tight. They report outgo from plants fair. 

Prices dropped 40@50¢ with reports of 
both bakery and family flour being offered 
Much lower than market quotations through- 
out the territory by some mills, while others 
began to withdraw prices. ; 

Quotations Feb. 7: spring high gluten 
$7.50@7.85, standard patent $7.20@7.45, 
Short patent $7.30@7.55, first clear $6.60@ 
6.90; hard winter standard patent $6.55@ 
6.80, short patent $6.65@6.90; hard wheat 
family $7.50@8.20; soft wheat family $7.95 
@8.30; hard or soft wheat first clear $5.40 
@5.50; cake flour, extra fancy $7.80@8.20; 
Pastry flour $6.55@6.70; self-rising flour 
12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Reflecting the sharp dip in grains 
last week, flour prices went down from 
30@40¢ sack. Even before the heavy break 
in the grain markets, some milis had cut 


their flour prices about 10¢ in view of the | 


high millfeed market, and had hoped to 
Stimulate a little business by giving mill- 
ing costs a heavier credit from offal sales. 
In spite of this, however, several interior 
Mills were shut down completely and coast 
Mills were operating on a very restricted 

iss At- the end of the week millers 
Were hoping that the break in the market 
Would bring out additional buying interest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Portland: The middle of the week found 
some export business with the Philippines 
—about 8,000 sacks—but with the break in 
wheat prices, flour buyers disappeared from 
the market. Domestic business had shown 
a slight revival just prior to the break, 
but the last four days of the week found 
nothing doing. Mills cut flour prices 20@ 
30¢ sack on the second day, but there was 


* no interest displayed on the part of buyers. 


No government business was evident during 
the week, although mills have been press- 
ing the government for some business due 
to slack operations. 

Quotations Feb. 7: high gluten $7.95, all 
Montana $7.65, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.50, bluestem bakers $7.59, cake $8, pastry 
$7, whole wheat 100% $7.05, graham $6.75, 
cracked wheat $6.75. i 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour production in 
Canadian mills is definitely on a downward 
trend. The rated output for December was 
only 65.8% of capacity, and it is antici- 
pated that the January figures will be even 
lower. Mills are awaiting an announce- 
ment by the Canadian wheat board as to 
what allotments will be made for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1948, but this may not 
come for some time. There is a tremendous 
demand from overseas for flour, but mills 
are not in a position to take on any busi- 
ness. Domestic markets remain _ steady. 
Quotations Feb. 7: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $8.65 bbl.; seconds $8.15; 
bakers $8.05, in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $11.57 per 280-lb. for shipment to end 
of March, Halifax or St. John. 

Demand for winters from biscuit manufac- 
turers seems to be easing off but mills 
are still having difficulty meeting domestic 
demand. Quotations Feb. 7: standard grades 
for domestic use $6.75 to as high as $9 bbl. 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

Farmers are apparently using their win- 
ter wheat for feed as practically no deliv- 
eries are being made to mills. Quotations 
Feb. 7: $1.41@1.43 bu., shipping points in 
Ontario according to freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 





flour last week totaled less than 50,000 bbl. » 


and all was worked to the U.K. Mills are 
operating near capacity on previous export 
orders and on domestic business, which 
continues on a good scale. In some areas 
unfavorable weather and heavy snows have 
interrupted transportation facilities some- 
what, but so far delays in the movement 
of supplies have not been considered serious. 
Quotations Feb. 7: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $9.05 cottons, 
second patents $8.55, second patents to 
bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: Outside of some clearances 
being made on contracts made some time 
ago, the export flour picture in this area re- 
mains deadly dull. No alleviation from 
the present dearth of supplies is anticipated 
since the Canadian Wheat Board has indi- 
cated that there is not enough wheat avail- 
able in Alberta to warrant the milling 
of any Class 2 grain for ordinary export 
flour trade. 

Domestic flour sales are along normal 
lines, with the bulk of the business coming 
from the large bread bakeries. Pastry and 
cake bakers now are using soft wheat 
flour milled from western wheat almost 
exclusively since no supplies are coming 
from the usual Ontario sources. Store sales 
are still on the light side. Supplies are 
ample for current needs. 

Prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98's cottons Feb. 7: first patents 
$9.15, bakers patents and vitamin B $8.65. 
Cake and pastry flour to the trade is steady 
at $9.75@9.95. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Not much demand for 
these products. Quotations Feb. 5: rolled 


oats $4.85 in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 
98-lb. jutes $5.85, f.0.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 


oatmeal is seasonal, with fair supplies be- 
ing consumed in the domestic. market. Ex- 
port business is spasmodic and confined 
chiefly to small lots. Prices eased slightly 
during the past week as a result of the 
decline on the Winnipeg market, and it 
was anticipated that both rolled oats and 
oatmeal may show a further decline. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.55 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98- 
Ib. sacks $5.45. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $8.09 Feb. 9; 20-0z. packages $3.35 
case; 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of -the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 31, 1948 (000’s 
omitted) : 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... 2,891 és ." ee 
eT eee 29 
Buffalo ........ 2,631 
Afloat ........ 2,601 
New York ...... 3 
Philadelphia .... 7 
BOGOR: -sioe cee. 8,062 

Previous week .. 7,622 os ~~ ve 

Feb. 1, 1947 2,547 1,108 988 2,260 
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Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 
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“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF -A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 

















HELP WANTED 
v 1 asieeteetehetemienetieniemetteemea 


WE HAVE A GOOD JOB OPEN FOR AN 
assistant in our traffic department for an 
ambitious young traffic man. Address 
Midland Flour Milling Co., 2010 Taney 
Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 











WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR 
for New York City. Must have following. 
Outline experience and qualifications in 
first letter. Address 9147, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MICHIGAN MILLER WANTED FOR 800- 
ewt. Michigan soft wheat mill. Second 
miller position now open. Good possibili- 
ties for right man. Address 9211, The 
Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED CEREAL 
chemist for control analyses in large 
laboratory. State experience, education, 
references and salary expected. Address 
9177, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER IN TEL-AVIV, 
Palestine, to serve as head miller and 
responsible mill manager in a _ 16-cwt. 
mill on an English flow. Graduated, ex- 
perienced miller between 30-40 years of 
age, willing to take this position, apply 
in -your own handwriting to: Modern 
Flour Mill, P. O. Box 153, Tel-Aviv, 
Palestine, giving full details of your ex- 
perience along with copies of diploma 
and certificates, and indicating your con- 
ditions. 

c OMPETENT, RE L IABL E SUPERIN- 
tendent for small flour mill, formula feed 
plant and grain elevator, located in South- 
west. Man must be a qualified practical 
miller with some feed milling experience; 
capable of good personnel supervision to 
gain proper efficiency. Must know how to 
maintain plant and execute technical im- 
provements. Please give all details re- 
garding experience, education, salary ex- 
pected and reason for desiring change, in 
first letter. Correspondence will be han- 
dled in confidence. Address 9218, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 

RELIABLE, WELL EXPERIENCED, KAN- 
sas State College graduate wants position 
as head miller. Will consider second miller 
in large mill. Address 9185, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















ackaging 


achinery 


FOR SALE 


Pneumatic Scale Company 
Bottom Sealer, Circular 
Gross Weigher and Top 
Sealer. Machines originally 
equipped for handling flour 
packages requiring a very 
tight seal. They are in first 
class condition and ready to 
operate. Speed: 30 packages 
a minute. Bottom and Top 
Sealers are individually mo- 
tor driven. Direct Current. 
Price on request. 


RELIABLE FLOUR CO., INC. 
189 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and 

I—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

a, No. 1 Expellers, com- 


plete, m. 
1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 


1—Devine 5’x33’' Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy ca, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mili with 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 

Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum = » Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shel 

1—Baffalo 32” oy tang face aie 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 


1—Black and Chveoeun 36”x81" Atmo- 
spheric Double Dram Dri 


er. 
4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 











—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
; v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P., 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good —_ feed and elevator equipment. 

Hagan, 15323 BB. High, Jefferson 


J. B. 
City, Mo. 


spiral agitator. 
Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 





WANTED — CAN 


7897, The Northwestern Miller, 
apolis 3, Minn. 


UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oi] Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
Minne- 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y¥. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 





USED MACHINERY 








FOR SALE—ONE ALLIS-CHALMERS 4x17 
one Great Western 4x17. 
These machines are in good condition. 
Write or wire—L. A. Warren, Hotel Com- 


Square Sifter; 


merce, Topeka, Kansas. 


| FOR SALE 


1—Improved Kennedy Wheat Heater 
size No. 10. 

1—Hart Carter Width Grader (Grain 
Separator), Triple Section, 6 Cylin- 
ders, Style SO1, Serial No. 101. 

1—Eureka Electric Flour Packer, . au- 





FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS 


’ 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 


FLOUR ills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 





tomatic, 5-10 Ib. 
1—Silent Gear 100-lb. Flour Packer 
(Barnard & Leas). 
2—S. Howes Drop Gear Packers, 100-Ib. 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
LLS CO. 
1521 North 16th St. 
Omaha 2, Neb. 

















KANSAS CHEMISTS REPORT 
ON NEW WHEAT VARIETIES 


WICHITA—A report presented at 
a meeting of the Pioneer Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Feb. 7 disclosed that both 
Blue Jacket and Super Red, two re- 
cently introduced varieties of hard 
red winter wheat, are inferior in 
baking qualities, when compared with 
accepted varieties now in production. 

George W. Schiller, director of 
products control, Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, was chairman of 
a committee appointed to evaluate 
the two new varieties. The wheats 
were milled and baked by a number 
of collaborating laboratories and Mr. 
Schiller presented .the combined re- 
port. 

Protein content of the flours varied 
from 11.00 to 15.25% and there was 
a wide spread between the low and 
high ash figures. Mixing time of Blue 
Jacket was shorter than Super Red, 
but both showed relatively short mix- 
ing times. It was the consensus of the 
collaborators that both varieties are 
inferior in bakeshop performance. 

Dr. Charles J. Kimball, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, told how 
electronics played a major role in 
World War II. Radar has been used 
extensively since the war by most 
commercial airlines, he said, and has 
many applications in aviation, rail- 
road and telegraph communications, 
weather forecasting, television and 
other fields. He said that there are 
more than 1,500 different uses in in- 
dustry for electronics and told how 
electronics can be applied in the com- 
mercial bakeshop to control dough 
mixing time, absorption, etc., to pro- 
duce uniform bread. 

Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, president of 
the AACC and professor of agricul- 
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tural chemistry, University of Ne. 
braska, spoke’ on the relationship of 
starch properties to the baking char- 
acteristics of flour. He said that a 
change in the character of the starch 
affects the baking properties of re- 
constituted flours in which the orig- 
inal wheat starch was replaced by 
corn, potato or the waxy starches, 
Some of the properties of starches 
that are important to the baking in- 
dustry were discussed. . 

Wayne Parker, General Mills, Inc., 
Wichita, showed a motion picture 
film made by him in Colorado. There 
were 47 members and guests present 
for the meeting. Mr. Schiller, chair- 
man of the section, presided at the 
meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Jan. Jan. Jan. Feb, 

17 24 31 7 
Four mills ... 20,516 18,568 26,137 *33,770 
*Three mills. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or rec- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. A:i- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 58. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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ERE’S a flour produced by 

- that ideal combination of good 
wheat and good milling . . . a com- 
bination that is the basic founda- 
tion of good bread. With Imperial 
you can get the smooth texture and 
delightful flavor that consumers 


demand in a loaf today. 


IMPERIAL 


‘ 





OuUR 


10% 


YEAR 








The 


MILLING CO. - 





WA L N UT CR EEK 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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USDA Finds High 
Prosperity on 


= | U.S. Farms Selected | 


hes, WASHINGTON — Crop production 


ches near the wartime peak and livestock 
 in- production only moderately below 


that level in combination with prices 













































| 
| 
Ine, some 20% above those of the pre- | 
ture vious year gave the farmers of the 
lere U.S. unexampled prosperity in 1947, W 4 t A T 5 
ent Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of ag- P 
air- riculture, said in his annual report | 
the released Jan. 8. Under ordinary peace- pn aie al 
time conditions, the report says, the . ‘ | ELE 
scricultural situation that prevailed Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the Capacity, 2,800,000 bus. | 
during the year would have been as most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
ort- favorable as any on record. Cash re- : ‘ 
pel ceipts from farm marketings, the complete coverage of all major wheat growing | 
ith highest on record, amounted to near- +s 
un ty $30 ilies. Tasmere’ easvts in land, areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country | 
. buildings, livestock, equipment and elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
770 savings were at the highest level on a : hase: | 
record; and the equity of farm opera- tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
"a tors in the agricultural plant or the vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 
. value of assets not offset by debts 
was up 113% from 1940. Farm debt, for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 
was relatively low. Nevertheless, the Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 
farmers, Secretary Anderson declares, HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
could not take a wholly optimistic » 
— view of their position because the CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 
= export demand of the years imme- 


diately ahead will depend so largely 


upon American financing. 
Secretary Anderson says that be- 
- cause agriculture abroad will even- 
r tually recover from the damage in- 
h flicted on it by the war, farmers in 
r this country need assurance, not yet 


available, of permanently high do- 


- mestic employment along with a large GR AIN c MP ANY 
‘ commercially financed export trade. 








e Secretary Anderson says agriculture 
can have these necessities only K ANS AS CITY 

“ through a national economic policy 
that will maint bund i 
phase of our economic life He says NEW YORK ee KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
farmers do not worry overmuch about ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. a 
minor fluctuations in business activ- 
ity, but fear the possibility of a de- TOLEDO PEORIA 
pression such as followed World War otal e 
I. Without making any forecast, he MINNEAPOLIS SULas TJ Elevator Camacity 
emphasizes a difference between the WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 











national response. we made then to RB 
the world situation and the response \ &, 000, 000 “4, 
we are making now. “I believe,” the . 


secretary said, “that if we continue 
in our present course, which keeps us 














ENTIFY YOUR NAME AND BRAND WITH — 
SALES APPEALING DESIGNS IN BRIGHT COLORS | 

















®VALVE STYLE 


_ HAMMOND BAG and PAPER CO 
Paper Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. 
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rOniK WHEAT GERM 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


CABLE ADDRES: OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 











Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


eae. 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 














in rather than takes us out of the 
world economy, we shall find it easier 
to avoid a major depression and con- 
sequently to avoid agricultural pro- 
grams of the type we found essential 
in the 1930's.” 


World Trade Favorable 


Especially favorable for agricul- 
ture, according to Secretary Ander- 
son, is the government’s effort to re- 
vive normal world trade, the part it 
has taken in the establishment of the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the part it is 
playing in world food relief, and the 
loans and other assistance it is mak- 
ing directly to war damaged foreign 
economies. “If we continue to fill our 
place in the world economy, instead 
of pulling out of it as we did 30 years 
ago, the chance of avoiding a major 
depression will be better.” As a prac- 
tical approach to the problem of en- 
abling other nations to pay for what 
they obtain from the U.S., Secretary 
Anderson mentions several types of 
imports which he believes might be 
expanded without hurting domestic 
business. Among these are shipping 
and services to American tourists; 
products of tropical agriculture; the 
industrial specialties of foreign coun- 
tries; and various minerals and met- 
als not produced in sufficient quantity 
in the US. 

Agricultural price supports, the re- 
port observes, influenced the 1947 
level of prices only to a slight extent. 
Purchases for price support purposes 
during the first half of the year were 
limited to potatoes, eggs, dry milk 
solids and turkeys. The market prices 
of some agricultural commodities, 
owing to the strength of the demand 
at home and abroad, were 30% to 
50% above announced price support 
levels. Market prices for agricultural 
products in the January-June period 
averaged 120% of parity. Legislation 
prescribed support price action in 
most cases at 90% of parity—9214% 
for cotton. On the much higher aver- 
age level that actually prevailed, fac- 
tors other than the price supports 
were the mainstay, notably full em- 
ployment at home and an urgent 
commercial and relief demand abroad. 


Largest Foreign Aid 


In the year ended June 30 last, says 
the report, this nation exported more 
than 19 million long tons of grain and 
other food, mostly to countries left 
hungry by the war and its aftermath. 
This was more food than any country 
had ever before shipped abroad in a 
single year; it was significantly more 
than the U.S. itself exported in the 
immediately preceding marketing 
year, though 1946 saw the culmina- 
tion of the President’s nine-point 
world relief program. 

Main factors in the new achieve- 
ment were, another record harvest in 
1946 and highly effective cooperation 
among farmers, railroads, transporta- 
tion companies and government agen- 
cies. Aided by the International 
Emergency Food Council, with its 
allocation arrangements, the govern- 
ment was able to send the food to the 
areas of greatest need. Huge though 
the shipments were, they did not de- 
prive ‘the people of the U.S. of essen- 
tial food supplies. Civilian consump- 
tion per capita continued here at the 
high level of recent years through a 
combination of high consumer buying 
power and abundant farm production. 


The Program’s Backbone 


As in the previous year, food grain 
was the backbone of the export pro- 
gram. Easily shipped and stored, and 
high in food value in relation to the 
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EXTRA HOU 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


4 WisPo 


FLOUR 










A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


DIA-cLuTes foun 
EDAAS EA ConsmuisaTtO ws 
OPAMA mEOR IRA USA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 
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Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
Oo King Street, beast 


NTO, CANADA 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’”’ TORONTO, CANADA 



























: CANADA'S LARGEST mientras ne 

f SPRING WHEAT err a ee eee eer i sie tae ~~ WINTER WHEAT 

d FLOURS FLOURS 

: Cream of the West Monarch 

: . Crescent 
Castle F 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE -1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


QUALITY 





: ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Branttord, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


rs 
= 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 




















[WOODS ManveaforinG CO, LTD. 


MONTREAL ~ TORONTO - WINNIPEG 


A al ic 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 


Jf 


SAPPHIRES : 
| OATMEAL 


WN FLOUR Z 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








ALGARY 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - 


Exporters 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
























































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





MONTREAL * CANADA 


“= Millers of Canadian 





“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 








Hard Wheat Flours 


uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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cost, fo6d grain was of supreme im- 
portance in relieving the world food 
crisis. Wheat was again central in 
the task. Altogether the grains, in- 
eluding rice, provided slightly more 
than 15 million tons of the total ship- 
ments. Of this total, wheat and flour, 
calculated as wheat equivalent, ac- 
counted for 10.6 million tons. Corn, 
oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums 
accounted for slightly more than 4 
million tons; rice for half a million 
tons. Other shipments included 501,- 
786 tons of dairy products, 213,839 
tons of fats and oils, 231,696 tons of 
meat, and nearly 3 million tons of 
other foods such as dry beans and 
peas, eggs, fish, sugar, potatoes, vege- 
tables, fruits and nuts. 

The report says the U.S. may even- 
tually have wheat surplus problems 
once more; but it probably will play 
an active role in the export market 
for some time, since the world food 
emergency shows no signs of ter- 
minating soon. Moreover, the long- 
time world demand may rise above 
the prewar level. Factors of impor- 
tance in the long-time demand in- 
clude further increases in the 
world’s. population, especially in 
India and. China; the reduced pro- 
duction of wheat in some countries, 
along with shifts to other crops, and 
the increased attention given 
throughout the world wherever pos- 
sible to the problem of human nutri- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of cotton pro- 
ducers, the domestic cotton situation 
is much more favorable now than for 
many years. Surplus stocks of cotton 
in the U.S. have completely disap- 
peared, and the carry-over Aug. 1, 
1947, is only 31% of the 1935-39 av- 
erage. It is about 81% less than the 
13-million-bale carry-over of 1939. 
Cotton and cotton products command 
prices seldom equaled—prices several 
times those of prewar years. 


Sees Competition Ahead 


Secretary Anderson declares that 
eventually American cotton will again 
meet with increasing competition 
from foreign cotton. Foreign produc- 
tion of cotton may increase rapidly 
under favorable conditions. Cotton’s 
power to hold its own in markets at 
home and abroad depends basically on 
its competitive strength, and this 
depends in turn on a sound combina- 
tion of up-to-date farm practice, 
correct regional and other crop ad- 
justments, proper care of the soil, 
and realistic world trade policy. 

“Cotton can meet this many-sided 
challenge,” the report says, “only 
through a many-sided program of re- 
search, efficiency in production, and 
wise policy in regard to the domestic 
and foreign competition. Cotton re- 
Search is especially important in the 
competitive battle with synthetic 
fibers, paper and foreign cotton. For- 
tunately, the entire domestic cotton 
industry along with this department 
and the state agricultural agencies 
has recently united in a strong pro- 
gram of research on cotton utiliza- 
tion and marketing. All the par- 
ticipating groups have recognized 
that vigorous action is necessary 
along many lines, notably research, 
farm mechanization, market develop- 
Ment work, and international trade 
Policy. To a challenge without. his- 
toric paralle] the industry is prepar- 
ing a strong response.” 


High Tobacco Sales 
As m former years the United 
Kingdom was the largest purchaser 
of American tobacco in 1946-47. For 
example, it took more than half our 
exports of flue-cured leaf, which ac- 
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counted for four fifths of the total 
exports. High leaf prices in tobacco 
producing countries and the increased 
quantities of leaf required for the 
high cigarette consumption contrib- 
uted to the heavy drain on dollar ex- 
change. Hence, the British govern- 
ment increased import duties on to- 
bacco leaf by approximately one half 
in order to decrease consumption and 
thereby save principally dollar ex- 
change on the leaf purchases that 
would otherwise have been made. 
In connection with the 1947 crop of 
potatoes, Secretary Anderson men- 
tions that the Department of Agri- 
culture endeavored to head off the 





> WESTER 


production of another big surplus. It 
announced an acreage goal cons‘ fered 
likely at a reasonable yield to be suf- 
ficient for our needs, and said price 
support would be denied to any grow- 
er who exceeded his acreage allot- 
ment. Acreage planted to potatoes in 
1947 was considerably less than in 
1946 and less than the 1947 goal, and 
the first production estimate (as of 
July 1) indicated a crop of only 352 
million bushels, or 124 million bush- 
els less than the crop of 1946 and 24 
million bushels less than the 10-year 
(1936-45) average. Growing condi- 
tions in July were good to excellent 
and the production prospect im- 


TORONTO —- CANADA 


CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO.LIMITED 
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proved; nevertheless, the output is 
not likely to give us such a nation- 
wide surplus as we had last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATS FOR BRITAIN 


LONDON—Britain’s recent agree- 
ment to buy all the surplus Australi- 
an oats crop has been confirmed by the 
Australian Barley Board, which han- 
dles and markets the oats through a 
voluntary pool. The growers get a 
minimum price guaranteed by the 
federal government. The British have 
agreed to accept up to 12 million 
bushels at a price of 11s.6d (Australi- 
an) bu. f.o.b. 











MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY °- 
STERLING 


WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND + HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


TORONTO, CANADA 


FLOUR BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 
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AcmME~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY— Walther Steamship Agency, 936 
Board of Trade Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co. 
1 nc., 1322 Whitney Bidg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 


Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM 


HOUSTON—Texas baron, ort & Terminal Co., Inc., 
GALVESTON — Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- 


1401 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 


chants Exchange. 













We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















Junior: Daddy, Willie Brown said 
that I look just like you. 

Daddy: And what did you say? 
Junior: Nothing. He’s bigger than 


me. 
¢¢¢ 


“Will the scar show, doctor?” asked 
the young lady. 
“That’s entirely up to you.” 


¢¢¢ 


In Boston there was a certain old 
gentleman, extremely rich and very 
stingy, who had an _ improvident 
nephew who constantly yearned for 
a small advance on the large fortune 
he was to inherit when the old man 
took his earthly departure. A friend 
of the family said to the old man, 
“Pete, I hear your nephew is going 
to marry. On that occasion you ought 
to do something to make his happy.” 

“O.K.,” was the generous rejoinder, 
“T’ll pretend I’m dangerously ill.” 


¢ ¢ 


In an infant school the teacher 
chose the miracle of the water being 
turned into wine as the subject of 
the usual Bible lesson. 

In telling the story she occasion- 
ally asked a few questions. One of 
them was: “When the new wine was 
brought to the governor of the feast 
what did he say?” 

A little girl called out in true mod- 
ern fashion: 

“Here’s lookin’ at cha!” 


¢ ¢ 


Foreman: Now, then, hurry up! 

Worker: All right, boss. But Rome 
wasn’t built in a day. 

Foreman: Maybe not. But I wasn’t 
foreman on that job. 


e¢ ¢ 


Now, you pride yourself on being 
able to judge a woman’s character 
by her clothes. What would be your 
verdict on my sister over there? 

Insufficient evidence. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Asylum inmate (to man driving by 
with a load of fertilizer): What are 
you going to do with that? 

Driver: Put it on my strawberries. 

A.I.: That’s funny. We put sugar 
on our strawberries. 


¢*¢ ¢ 


“Mrs. Smith had triplets and two 
weeks later she had twins.” 

“That’s impossible. How did it hap- 
pen?” 

“Well, one of the triplets got lost.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A man who had become rich sud- 
denly by the discovery of oil on his 
property wanted to give his children 
the best of everything. He sent his 
daughter to college. She was unable 
to keep up with the classes, and the 
father was told that she should be 
taken home. He asked why and was 
informed frankly that she did not 
have the capacity to do the work. 
The rich father exclaimed with a 
flourish, “I'll buy her a capacity!” 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR esses 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











PS Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








ba a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacs,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LAUR INFORTEES 127 St. Vincent Streets GLASGOW, C.2 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““WHEaTEaR,” Glasgow 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
FLOUR L[MPORTERS (GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


17. Corn Exch Oh 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Oabie Address. “Ooventry."' London 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,"” Glasgow 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Drrioma,"’ Glasgow 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS = 

Subscription Room, Seething Lane, FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and Baltic Chambers 
70, Penwortham Road, 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Ganderstees, Surrey Cable Address, “WAVERLEY” 


HARRIS BROS.&CO.(Grain) Ltd. FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR MERCHANTS 
and FLOUR 60 Wellington Street GLASGOW.C.2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Corrs Bt. Mary Axe. LONDON, E. C.3 
ry Axe 

9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Streets GLASGOW, C.2 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


Buy and Sell D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Lid. 
Through 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


SINCB 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘Puruip,’’ Dundee 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: Code: : 
VIGILANT" Riverside Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta” 


Established 1868 


‘M. WITSENBURG JR’S 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Reference: 
De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


Cable Address: 
“Witbure”’ 


N,V. dieses acdsee, 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Importers of: 


6 Flours - Offals - Starch 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 





' ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
$4 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 





Rotterdam 


FEEDSTUFF 


— The Feedman’s 








IMPORTERS OF weekly 
WAN r ADS manta po aaa 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER —— SELDAST Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA gs A 


ALFALFA MEAL 
MANDAL DLPAUEK 

















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Acme Flour Mills Co. ...eeeeccereeece 25 
Alden, Vern E., Co. .....- cooee 3D 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta. beeees 
Alva Roller Mills ..ssseeeeers covccce e 
Amber Milling Div. .....--+e00+ veveee 24 
Amendt Milling Co. .....- esececeecoe 
American Bag Co. ....seeeeersere eseee 26a 
American Bakers Machinery OO. cccoee 
American Cyanamid Co. .....+++:- coos Sa 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc.. peccce 
American Flours, IMmc. ...--+eeeeseeeee 29 
American Machine & Foundry Co. .... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ....-eeeeeeeee 7 
Anheuser-Busch, Ime, ..-eeeesrereerees 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc......-+++++++ 6a 
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Arnold Milling Co. ..sesceeceeseereere = 
Arrow Mills, Inc. ...e-eeeeeeveee 20 
Atkinson Milling Co. ....--eeceecereeee 29 
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Bagpack, Inc. ...ceceeeereereereereere 
Bang, Flemming ....--eeeeseeeeereeere 
Barnett & Record Co, ....-ceereeeeceee 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. ....... 26a 
Bay State Milling Co. ...... Coocreccoe 18 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ..-.seeseeeee 7a 
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Black Bros, Flour Mills .....-.+se+eeees 28 
Blair Milling Co. ...ceeeeceeeceveeeece 25 
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Blodgett, Frank H., Inc, .....-+e-eeeees 21 
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Consolidated Flour Mills Co........... ° 5 
Continental Grain Co, ......eeeeee ° 29 
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Coulter & Coulter, Inc. wecvenceseave 
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Cream of Wheat Corp. ......... eevee 
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Crookston Milling Co. .....ceeeeeeeeee 28 
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Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
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Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 21 
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Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ........eeeee08 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
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Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.........+.... 
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King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 
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King Midas Flour Mills 
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Laminated Bakery Package Research 
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Lathrop Grain Corporation 
Lever Bros. Co. PPT TITTL Titi Tritt 
Lexington Mill & "Blevator Gr ccscccves 


Token & OO. cecccccccccccccccvccccces 48 
Lame, W. Ti, Ges ccccccosccccccecse ° 29 
Loudonville Milling Co., The ......... 
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McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ...... Tie te 
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Just as no two seeet finger prints ever match exactly, 
neither do the flour treatment requirements of any two mills ever 
follow precisely the same pattern. There are similarities in each case of 
course, but careful analysis will distinguish important differences. 
It’s the job of NA’s Flour Service Division—when you call upon them to 
study your flour treatment problems—to spot those differences and tailor a 
program to fit your particular needs. 
Using over twenty-five years’ experience in both field and laboratory to 
properly weigh each part— maturing, bleaching, enriching and pH control— 
these flour treatment specialists are both technically and mechanically 
equipped to give you complete, mill-engineered treatment service. 
Why not have an NA Representative call to talk over “treatment 


troubles” with your own staff and consultants? 








|-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


The hospitals need 
some first aid 


Everywhere, hospitals are critically short of 
nurses. The problem js partly yours: it may at any 
time affect you, your family, your friends or associates. 


It’s as serious .as this: in every corner of the 
country, hospitals are closing beds —even entire 


wings —because their staffs are too small to care for 


the normal number of patients. Hospital adminis- 
trators, and the medical and nursing professions, 
cannot solve the problem alone. 


How can you help? By encouraging qualified 


young women-in your community to consider nurs- 
ing as a career. By cooperating with your local 


hospitals and schools of nursing in a program to 


acquaint women with this proud profession that 
so urgently needs strengthening. 





